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Deptford Pumping-Station and the Southern 
High-Level Sewers: London, 


HE Deptford pumping- 
station—which is des- 
tined to receive, dredge, 
pump up, and pass on 
to the outfall, a maxi- 
mum flow of sewage 
and rain-fall of a dis- 
trict extending over 42 
square miles, every one 
of which is peopled by 
some thirty thousand 
inhabitants — assumes 
dimensions and a cha- 
racter commensurate 
with the extent of the 
work it is to perform ;. 
and the main-drainage 
scheme adopts contri- 
vances which are 
deemed equal to the 
consummation of its 
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\ 
f} I : novel, ingenious, and 
Los £ onerous task. The con- 
2 we tract is taken by Messrs. 


Aird & Son, for the 

large sum of 113,550/. : 

the works are now in 

; full swing. The site is 

a piece of ground on 

the east bank of Dept- 

ford Creek, to the south 

of the Greenwich Rail- | 
way, in the close neigh- | 
bourhood of gas, vitriol | 
and chemical works, | 
and flour and oil-cake | 
mills, It possesses the one advantage of tidal-water 
carriage for the materials used in the construction 
of the buildings and works connected with the 
station, and for the coals to be used in the work- | 
ing of the engines; but it has its disadvantages 

also. Part of it is an old osier-bed, and the rest. 
the oldest tan-yard in England. The difficultics 
attending the formation of foundations were very | 
great. The area is inclosed by walls, that facing | 
the creek being a wharf-wall, building with iron | 
piles and plates. The station contains, besides the | 
lay-bye for barges at the wharf wall, engine and | 
boiler houses, with pumps and engines equal to| 
428 nominal horse-power, in duplicate, in cases of 
accidents and repairs ; a residence for the superin- 
tending engineer, coal-sheds for 3,000 tons of 
coal, penstock chambers, pens‘ock gratings, dredg- 
ing filth-hoists, cross-sewers, bell-mouth junctions, 
and the mouths of the sewers themselves. The 
creek is the natural outlet of the Ravensbourn 
river or sewer. It discharges into that bend of the 
Thames called Greenwich Reach, which is oppo- 
site the Isle of Dogs; and the receding tides of 
the Thames duly leave deposits of London mucki- 
ness upon its margins and on its bed: in fine, its 
waters at high tide, and its mirous bed at low 
water, are as feculent, mucilaginous, and dreggy 
as the general character of the neighbourhood, and 
the immediate proximity of Slaughter-house-lane 
would indicate—a veritable Styx. The parishes 
of St. Paul, Deptford, and St. Alphege, Green- 
wich, meet in the centre of the creek, and jointly 
claim to have charge of this insalubrious property. 
When, however, the sewage of London is inter- 
cepted, and carried down so far as Barking Creek 
and Erith Reach, the great shipyard that saw the 
Leviathan built and launched, the docks and 
Royal dockyard, store-houses, saw-mills, flour- 
mills, the jetties, mooring-wharves, piers, iron- 
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'matter which, detained by the gratings from 


dredged up by the filth-hoists from the sewage. 


cable and mast-factories, steam-engine and float- 
ing-dock works, potteries, ferry-stages, and river- 
side taverns, fringing the river like sedges, will be 
laved by sweeter waters, 

All that will be seen above ground of the pump- 
ing station will be an elaborate salmon-coloured 
brick building, relieved with white and brimstone- 
coloured bricks, built in the form of a centre 
with two wings : the former containing the boilers 
and cylinders, and shafts; the latter the duplicate 
engines and dredging filth-hoists, which will be 
grouped with the Italian villa-like residence of the 
acting engineer, and the immense iron coal-sheds. 
But let the external arrangements be ever so 
costly and sightly, the neighbourhood of this 
station to a crowded inhabited district must be 
regretted. The Trinity Almshouses, the Jubilee 
Almshouses, Queen Elizabeth’s College, the laby- 
rinth of dwellings in the low narrow streets 
around, even Greenwich Hospital itself, will be 
within the baneful influence of it. Both Dept- 
ford and Greenwich now possess but an unenviable 
reputation for cleanliness ; but it is probable that 
the local vestries and boards, on the completion of 
the intercepting scheme, will see the propriety of 
improving the sanitary condition of the districts 
in their charge, when, but for the proximity of | 
the station, all would be changed and clean. 
Although it is calculated that the steam from the 
boilers will be blown off into the Lea-green Sewer, 
and that the smoke will be consumed (a very tall 
chimney, 150 feet high, is in course of building), and 
that thefoulair will passthrough the furnaces before 
it mixes with the external atmosphere, there yet 
remains the stubborn fact that it is sewage that is 
dealt with, and, that besides the ordinary emana- 
tions from that coming into the station by gravi- 
tation from the High-Level Sewers, there will be 
more offensive effluvia arising from the unceasing 
process of pumping up, to the level of the outfall, 
the rancid excretions conveyed into the Low-Level 
Sewers from an area of twenty-two square miles, 
occupied by about a million of inhabitants. The 
station, too, must become a depdt for the brick- 
bats, branches of trees, dead cats, and other 
animals and objects, and such heavy, offensive 


passing into the pumping cylinders, have been 


For these reasons it would be well if a site removed 
from habitations had been fixed upon for this 
station. The second, and final pumping lift, to; 
be erected at Crossness, will be free from this | 
objection. 

The unusual works we are about to describe are 
conducted under the superintendence of Mr. Grant, 
engineer, and Mr. J. Bennett, clerk of the works, 
The invert of the Low-Level Sewer being fixed at 
203 feet below that of the High Level and the ex- 
tensions—the crowus of which pass beneath the 
bed of the creek—and 30} feet below Trinity high- 
water mark, it became necessary to attain a still 
lower depth for the foundations of the sewers and 
of the buildings to contain the engines and hoists ; 
aud as the site was an old osier-bed, with peat and 
loose sand beneath it, and with tidal and other 
waters oozing in from all directions, the task of 
reaching a suitable foundation was laborious. A 
vast timbered coffer-dam was formed, and, at some 
periods of the operations, as many as 300 men 
were at work. Anengine of 70-horse power mean- 
while has been pumping constantly 7,000 gallons 
of water a minute. The peat and shifting sands 
excavated from the area required for the founda- 
tions, to a depth of 38 feet, were removed to 
Battersea Park—the only instance of utilization 
of the excavations on the main-drainage works 
brought under our notice, except the instance 
where, gravel being found, it was used for 
concrete. The iron-cased well, formed for the 
working of the 70-horse power engine, is also 
to be utilized: it is to be the source of water- 
supply to the engine-boilers. Walls destined to 
stand the vibration of powerful pumping-engines 
are necessarily constructed of great thickness and 





solidity. All the brickwork below high-water 
mark has been built in Portland cement, and all 
above Trinity high-water mark with blue lias: no 
mortar is used. Pilasters and all projections about 
the engine-houses and residence are built—with 
fastidious nicety, seeing how soon a few London 
fogs will make them all black alike—of Allen’s 
Ballington salmon and brimstone-coloured bricks, 
and all panels are built of the white Suffolk brick. 
Portland stone is used for plinths and cornices ; 
Wingerworth York stone for landing and steps ; 
and Bramley Fall stone for the engine beds. We 
have said that the engine and boiler houses are in 
the form of a centre with two wings. In the 
centre, on a bed of concrete 14 feet deep, chosen 
in preference to piles, originally stipulated, will 
lie, side by side, brought up to a level with the 
engine-room, ten boilers, each 6 feet diameter and 
30 feet long ; and in connexion with these are the 
various chambers for air, cold, feed and exhaust 
pipes, and delivery troughs. In the wings, nearly 
40 feet of which are below ground, are the cham- 
bers, 36 feet in diameter, for the fly-wheels, 
cranks, and beams, and into the lower part of 
which the low-level sewers discharge their con- 
tents, regulated by massive iron penstock gates. 
Cylinders, 8 feet in diameter, lift the sewage from 
the low level to that of the outfall. Gratings, 
placed at the openings into these cylinders, detain 
foreign substances not intended to be pumped ap; 
which are emptied into tanks provided for their 
reception. Ejected from either cylinder on toa 
bridge-like platform conduit, at the mouth of 
the Outfall Sewer, the sewage flows in two chan- 
nels, 8 feet diameter, past a cut-water towards a 
central chamber, 120 feet distant on the route. 
This arrangement provides for the use of either 
or both engines. After fiading its way into this 
chamber the sewage departs in one 11 feet 6 inches 
barrel for some further distance towards a bell- 
mouth junction, paved at its delivery with granite 
cubes, into which sweeps the sewage from the 
High Level in a sewer 5 feet 9 inches by 8 feet, 
shaped with semi-circular top, straight sides, and 
flat invert. Thence both levels pass in one length 
of 260 feet of 11 feet ~6 inch barrel, built in ex- 
cellent bricks of five rims, the invert of which is 
built with hard blue bricks, to withstand the 
rush and ceaseless wear of the sewage, in the rear 
of Chapel-place. This taps the Lea-green Sewer in 
its progress, and, with accumulated flow, the 
sewage passes under the Greenwich-road, and 
joins the 11 feet 6 inch outfall-barrel : the contract 
for which, now completed by Mr. Webster, we 
described in our last notice of these works. All 
the buildings are sufficiently advanced to receive 
the engines and pumping machinery, prepared by. 
Messrs. Slaughter & Gruning, of Bristol. 

The Coal Store-sheds, calculated to hold 3,000 
tons, are ordinary railway sheds, with windowless 
roofs, and open on all sides. The roofs are sup- 
ported on iron pillars fixed in bases of Mount 
Sorrel stone. Mr. Simpscn, of Pimlico, furnished. 
the ironwork. 

There are a few peculiarities about the con- 
struction of the wharf-wall of the creek. The 
soil of the banks and bed being of the shifting 
description mentioned, and the scouring by the 
receding tides, and the rush of the Ravensbourn, 
having to be taken into consideration, it has been 
deemed expedient to supersede the ordinary stone 
or granite wall by ironwork, which, following the 
curve of the creek for 550 feet in short angular 
lengths, is formed, as we saw, in this way: —massive 
triangular-shaped iron piles, cast vertically, are 
first driven by a dolly made of elm, fitted to the 
pile-head by the steam pile-drivers of Messrs. 
Sisson & White, of Hull: the ordinary monkeys- 
failing to execute the task. The main iron piles. 
are bolted to each other and tied into the bank 
with massive rods. Between them a wall is formed: 
of strong sheeting piles and plates tied and 
bolted together. These are backed with concrete 
made with Portland cement. At every 30 feet 
along the face of the wharf-wall, at right angles 
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with it, wooden piles with planking 12 by 3 inches 
are submerged and fixed to prevent the bed being 
undermined or sconred. All the iron-work is 
primed with paint before it is put down; and is 
subsequently tarred four times: twice before fixing, 
and twice afterwards, with the best coal tar; it is 
furnished by Messrs Cochrane, of Woodside. 

After being conducted by men with lights to 
view the structure of the completed sewers-and 
the bell-mouth junction, and after traversing the 
great 11 feet 6 inches outfall barrel, and thinking 
of the functions it has to perform; and after stand- 
ing at the bottoms of the pumping-chambers and 
engine-houses, and thence ascending the scaffuld 
to the highest points of the building, eximining 
the completed iron coal-sheds and the formation 
of the iron wharf-walls, viewing the coffer-dams 
across one-half of the creek for the execution of 
one-half of a section of the low-level sewers to 
lie below the bed of the creek, and stndying the 
plans and details in the office of the clerk of the 
works under one of the arckes of the Greenwich 
Railway,—we cannot but feel that the Messrs. Aird 
& Son should be commended for the masterly exe- 
extion of a great public work, 

Leaving the Deptford pumping-station, we start 
from the bell-mouth junction, to trace the course 
of the High-Level Sewer. We havesaid that, as it 
comes up to the junction at the station, its dimen- 
sions are 5 feet 9 inches by 8 feet. These by no 
means represent its size along its route ; for, until 
it arrives at the opposite bank of the creek, it has 
consisted of two barrels of a maximum size of 
11 feet each. As the storm-waters of both are 
discharged into the creek, there is no longer any 
necessity for this vast size. The level being 
bounded by the bed of the creek, as the naviga- 
tion could not be obstructed, it was necessary to 
resort to special construction at this point. The 
sewage is conveyed beneath the creek in four iron 
tubes 3 feet 6 inches, side by side, at an inclina- 
tion, of 1 in 1,531, on a run of 1,053 feet, or 4,212 
feet in all. These four tubes, which have been 
laid with difficulty, merge into the 5 feet 9 inches 
by 8 feet sewer within the boundaries of the 
pumping-station. We now approach the contract 
taken by Messrs. Lee & Bowles. 

This portion of the scheme consists of 810 feet 
of 10 feet 6 inches barrel running from the creek 
to the Broadway, D-ptford; 9500 feet run of 
19 feet 6 inches thence to Peckham ; 1,790 feet of 
10 feet 3 inches barrel; 3,320 of 10 feet barrel, 
contracting at Camberwell-zrove to 4,750 feet of 
9 feet 9 inches barrel, which extend as far as the 
Loughborough-road ; thence a run of 1,190 feet of 
9 feet 3 inches barrel reaches to the Brixton-road, 
whence a run of 1,870 feet of 6. feet 3 inches barrel 
comes up with the Stockwell-road. A further run 
of 2 970 teet terminates in Clapham-rise; and thence 
there are 310 feet of 5 feet by 3 feet 4 inches egg- 
shaped, and 1,740 of 4 feet 6 inches by 3 feet egg- 
shaped : making a total length of 5 miles 1,850 feet 
from Deptford Creek. Tie Effra branch of this 
level consists of 810 feet of 10 feet 6 inches barrel, 
6,250 of 8 feet 3 inches, 4,990 of 8 feet, 2,030 of 
7 feet 6 inches, 1,550 of 7 feet 3 inches, 7,350 of 
7 feet (1,000 feet of which are tunnelled), and 
30 of 4 feet by 2 feet 8 inches egg-shaped: making a 
length of 4 miles 1,090 teot, and a total of 9 miles 
2,940 feet. The most d fficult part of this route 
wasin Broadway, Deptford, where the High Level 
and its branch, running side by side, filled up the 
whole width of the road. The shabby, rickety 
houses, with cellars and tenements on both 
sides of the way, which a despotic Government 
would have razed to the ground, were first propped, 
shored, and stayed, and then the walls, one 
at a time, were underpinned. A platform was 
also constructed for the convenience of the people 
passing to and from their houses; and then the 
work of excavation began. The task was much 
complicated by the existence of the old main 
sewer in the line of roadway, which had to be 
kept in its place while the two enormous barrels 
were construc*ed below it, and by the necessity 
of diverting storm and various waters. Consider- 
able progress had been made when heavy rains 
caused the sides of the old main to give way, and 
the open street, thus laid bare, was flooded. The 
delay and damage caused by this accident were 
great; and it can scarcely be much consolation to 
Messrs. Lee & Bowles to be told that the expe- 
rienoe thus gained will lead to the adoption of 
precautions which may for the future prevent the 
repetition of similar disasters ; more especially as, 
out of work that was not to exceed 200,0001., they 
had already executed as much as amounted to 
154,0007. The aspect of this length of the work, 
— the accident, was most dismal and wreck- 
ike. 

The sewer along this long line of route was laid 


by a cutting, sometimes as many as 30 feet or 
40 feet deep; sometimes when the crown of it is 
just below the crust of roads and fields. The in- 
vert is formed of four rims, with hard black bricks 
for the invert, except where it crosses under the 
Brighton and North Kent Railways, when it is 
formed of five. It rests upon a foundation of clay, 
except ia treacherous places, where concrete is used. 
A railway along the bank of the cutting served at 
once to convey the bricks and lime required, and 
to take aside. the gravel, or soil, or clay excavated. 
Mountainous heaps of these were lying at various 
points along the route,—one on the lands of the 
Haherdashers’ Company attaining an almost Alpine 
outline. As long as the direction of the sewer 
crosses fields there is nothing more formidable to 
contend against than the ditches of running 
water; but when traversing a principal thorough- 
fare there are both the gas and water miins and 
old main sewers to protect. This level is com- 
pleted, except at certain short patches purposely 
left for the tapping of old sewers. At one of 
these places (Dennet’s-road), at the boundary of 
the parishes of St. Paul, Deptford, and St. G:les, 
Camberwell, the spring storms wrought similar 
devastation to that experienced in Deptford. The 
old main blew up and brought down the banks of 
the cutting, discharging at the same time volumes 
of water and sewage. 

Near St. Mary’s Church there is an instance of 
the exigency of the level that has a remarkable 
consequence, The sewer passes transversely under 
a new villa. The whole of the ground on which 
this residence is built was obliged to be removed, 
and the villa propped up over it while the sewer 
was bui't. Additional foundations have been 
made which will cause it, on the completion of 
the work, to be newly founded on the sides and 
crown of the sewer, itself passing beneath. In 
another instance, close by the head-quarters of 
the 1st Surrey Rifles, a house had been undermined 
of which the faces had given way ; and floors, and 
doors, and roofs, and windows, were propped up, 
presenting the odd appearance of a skeleton of a 
house while the walls are rebuilding. Ata point 
further along the route, in Hanover-road, the only 
evidences of the great work buried beneath are 
two portable pumping-engines, by Garrett, of 
Saxmundham, that are employed in rsising water 
that finds its way into the new and scarcely com- 
pleted sewers through the gaps left for the purpose 
of tapping the old mains. Then we come to a 
length in an orchard in the rear of Camberwell- 
grove, where the swing road steam barrow hoists 
are at work. Ten men are filling the barrows at 
the base of the cutting, and ten men waiting to 
receive them at the stage on the summit and tip 
them into the railway waggons. We stand by as 
a waggon runs off the rough, rude sleepered line, 
and the clockwork-like operation is at an end 
till the line is cleared. At Denmark-hill tie 
sewer runs across the hill and under a handsome 
villa, the gardens of which are laid out with tast». 
In the garden, fields, and orchards, in the rear of 
the latter and close to the church, on the borders 


the contractors have a depdt of bricks, broken 
fences, piles of lumps of br:cks cast in moulds for 
the inverts, offices, carts, waggons, heaps of gravel, 
and a portable engine with upright boilers pump- 
ing water. Many horses are at work, which are 
trained to leap up a bank and give the waggons 
they draw a tip to turn out the gravel. The 
intelligence and endurance of the powerful horses 
that perform so large a share in this great work 
deserve more words than this. We saw some of 
them patiently working up to their bellies in 
clay. Looking into the cutting at this point near 
this depd*, where there are seven tiers of baulk 
strutting one below the other, we are reminded 
of the skeleton of a ship’s hold. Such are the 
characteristics of the practical difficulties under- 
taken and surmounted in the laying down of this 
level along its long road to its rise at Clapham. 

The Effra branch—sometimes cropping out to 
the surface, sometimes burrowing in deep cuttings, 
sometimes tunnelling below shafts 70 feet deep, 
leisurely blocking up private and public roads, 
and remaining in possession of Dulwich for two 
years—has been brought to a successful issue. Its 
extremity brings us to the highest level of all. 

The Southern High Level sewer extension, join- 
ing the commencement of the Effra branch, is now 
in formation by Mr. Pearson. More than 1,000 
feet are completed. The point in hand at the 
period of our latest inspection was a very deep 
narrow cutting in the narrow Croxted Foot-lane. 
The invert was in formation of air and hollow 
pottery bricks. 

Resting at this elevation, and thinking over the 





varied nature of the work—the tunnellings in clay, 





gravel, and chalk; the cuttings in gravel, clay, shi(t- 
ing sands filled with volumes of water, peat, osier- 
beds, tan-yards, marshes, highways, fields, and 
streets; the undermining of houses; the suspend- 
ings of old main sewers, gas mains and water 
mains; the crossings through and under rivers, 
canals, and creeks; the stridings over railways 
and burrowing: beneath them ; the struggles with 
water and sewage by coffer-dams, in rivults, 
ditches, and storms,—and turning from the 
dazzling glitter of the Crystal Palace on the ridge 
of the hill to g+z2 upon London, lying mistily before 
us, veiled in the wreaths arising from tens of 
thousands of domestic and commercial altars, we 
feel that modern engineering is performing a great 
work, whatever may be thought of the wisdom of 
it in times to come. 








VOLUNTARY ARCHITECTURAL 
EXAMINATION, 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS, 


THE council of the Institute have issued the 
“ Regulations and Course of Examination, with 
Forms of Declaration and Recommendation, for 
the Voluntary Architectural Examination,” toge- 
ther with a list of books recommended to can- 
didates (publish:d by us some time ago), and a 
sketch of a form of examination paper, running 
to the extent of twelve pages quarto. As copies 
of these papers have been already issued to all 
members of the Institute, and may be had on ap- 
plication to the honorary secretaries, by any who 
are interested, it is not necessary for us to print 
more than a few particulars. 

The regulations say,— 


«‘ The examination shall be open to all British subjects, 
and shall be arranged in two cia<ses, so as to offer toa 
candidate the opportunity of acquiring an acknowledg- 
ment of proficiency, and further an acknowledgment of 
distinction. No candidate under thirty years of sge shall 
be permitted to present himself for an acknowledgment 
of distinction without having previously passed the ex- 
amination in the class of proficiency. 

The examination shallin no respect be conducted vivd 
voce. It shall take place in the last week of the month 
of January, as often as there sha'l be five candidates 
seeking an acknowledgment of proficiency; and it shall 
occupy not more than three days for the candidates in 
that class, with not more than three additional days for 
the candidates seeking an ackuowledgment of distinction. 

The fir-t of such days’ examination sha'l be in drawing 
and design; the second in mathematics, and physics, 
with professional practice; the third in materials and 
construction, with history and literature; while the 
fourth, fifth, and sixth days shall be assigned to the same 
subjects in similar order; languages being included on 
the fifth day. If fewer than six aays be devoted fo any 
examination, the examiners are at liberty to vary the dis- 
tribution of the time prescribed. The hour; of attend- 
ance shall be from ten till five, except on the sixth day, 
when they shall be from ten till two: and on each day 
there shall be an interval of one hour, during which no 
no work shall be allowed, and the Institute shall provide 
some simple refreshment. ; 

Upon the days of examinition the candidates shall 
have access to such books of tables as may be provided 
by the honorary secretaries under the advice of the 
examiners. ’ 

A candidate, who has passed in the class of proficiency, 
shall not be required to attend on tne days appro;riatet 
to the class of proficiency in any subsequent examination 


| at which he may present himself for the class of distinc- 


of Cold Harbour-lane and De Crespigny-park, ! tion.” 
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“The papers of questions and requirements of work 
shall be framed by the examiners as much as possible with 
direct reference to architecture, ani 10 conformity with 
the applications of candidates regulated by the subjects 
in the following programme. : 

The number of marks to be allotted by the examiners to 
their questions shall be 10,000; of which 6,000 shall be 
in the class of proficiency, and 4,010 in the class of dis- 
tinction in the following programme, and also snall be as 
there noted,—Drawing and design, proficiency, 1,5%0, 
distinction, 600; mathemat'cs, prof., 75', dist, 600 ; 
physics, prof., 5v0, dist., 400; languages, d'st., 300; pro- 
fessional practice, prof., 500, dist., 500; materials, prof., 
750, dist., 4°0; construction, prof., 750, dist., 500 ; history 
and literature, prof., 1,250, dist., 700. : 

Of these marks 3,000 in the class of proficiency shail 
entitle a candidate to pass in the said class; and 2,000 11 
the class of distinction shall entitle a canaidate to pass 
the said class ; such numbers being in each case = 
of the entire number for the class ; but the candidate sha 
not be held to deserve the acknowledgment of gegen 
unless he obtains at least half of the number of ors a) 
allotted to the divisions of drawing and design, pag ne 
and construction respectively, in addition to at ~— a 
fifch of the number of marks allotted to each of the other 
divisions in that class.’’* 


At the head of the “Sketch of Form of 
Examination Papers,” the counc | remark,— 


“ The Institute, aware that architects in gone a 
command the leisure sufficient to prepare for suc reach 
amination as is here contemplated, w'll not en aaiees 
persons as called upon, in any way, to present t a any 
as candidates ; and the Institute, not intending pole t 
compromise of the examination shoula be offere *. ; an 
the modification as to number of marks m the is! “wt” 
years), anuou.ces that no architect above thirty ye f 








* The council is empowered to fix for the first ee 
tion a smaller number of days and a less ng omnia so 
that above arranged of marks necessary to pass; SN 
raise for the second examination the proportion oS 
marks to an average between that of the ody -ethe 
provided in the regulations, which shall be used for: the 
third. 
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age will be encouraged to offer himself as a candidate. 
It al:o suggests that very young men, aithough they may 
have availed tremselves fully of the advantages of an 
academical education, ought not to present themselves 
for this examination until they have acquired that amount 
of architectural knowledge which practical experience 
alone can afford. The Institute, theretore, will not 
encourage any person to offer himself as a candidate in 
the class of profic'ency under twenty-one years of age, or 
in the class of distinction under twenty-five years of age.” 

While they deprecate too severe an examina- 
tion as tyrannous ; and one too slight as obviously 
worthless ; they say :— 

“ Of course it is difficult to steer evenly between 
these errors. Few examinations have been esta- 
blished without being charged with one or the 
other at the outset. The subject is now, however, 
better understood than it was; and the reports from 
the various professions where it has been insti- 
tuted are so favourable,—the system has been found 
to answer so well with legal and medical men ; with 
the soldier, the sailor, and the diplomatist; with, 
in fact, every rauk where the education of a gen- 
tleman is expected, as well as the ability of a pro- 
fessional man,—that there seems little doubt that 
this examination, if carried out with judgment 
and good feeling, must advance the British Archi- 
tect in popular respect, and in social status.” 





GOSSIP ABOUT THE INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION. 


Vistrors to the Exhibition cannot have avoided 
noticing the wretchedly incommodious structure 
of the omnibuses which, in such vast numbers, 
form a never-ending double line along the road to 
Brompton. Many of them are old, battered, and 
unsightly vehicles, long laid aside for repair or 
destruction ; but which have been fished up for 
active work on the present lucrative occasion. 
The extremely battered examples are, however, 
exceptions which it would be hardly fair to criti- 
cise ; some of them belonging to the earliest epoch 
of the omnibus age. It is, therefore, to the plan 
and build of the really sound vehicles, such as do 
the usual omnibus-work of the main lines of Lon- 
don traffic, that the following remarks apply. The 
designs of all these—and their construction is 
various—do not (with the sole exception of the so- 
called Manchester pattern) exhibit any attempt to 
adapt them to their purpose, especially since the 
outside traffic has become so general. The crowded 
top-loads appear most dangerously situate ; and 
it is only wonderful that some dreadful accident 
has not occurred. Even the clambering up and 
down, by the slight means afforded, is far from a 
safe proceeding, except to the very active; and 
when the top is gained, passing along the sloping 
roof without any handrail, or one not sufficiently 
high, is a feat by no means unattended with risk. 
[ had been conning over these matters during my 
last visit to the Exhibition, when I found myself 
unexpectedly close to the model omnibus exhibited 
in the Annexe of the French Department. In 
this model, which is the one now adopted for the 
Parisian omnibuses running by the Boulevard 
from the Bastille to the Madeleine, several of the 
objections to the ordinary build of an English 
omnibus have been obviated. In the first place, 
without adding to the bulk or detracting from the 
symmetry of the design, a light staircase, with 
a handrail, enables outside passengers to reach 
the roof with ease and safety; and then another 
and more elegant. handrail enables him to walk 
ong the roof without fear of being toppled over 
the slightest jerk of the vehicle. The internal 
arrangements are not so strikingly superior; yet 
they are certainly better, and decidedly more 
roomy. 

Mr. Ferdinand de Lasteyrie, one of our foreign 
critics, complains that in the catalogue of the 
Picture gallery no dates aregiven. In the English 
school he found this omission particularly inconve- 
nient, as it embraces works of deceased artists of 
the last century. He then says, instead of a date 
we have the name of the proprietor of the pic- 
ture, about which the student of art cares nothing. 
He complains, also, that the name of the master of 
each artist is not given. This last, however, is a 
Piece of information, in regard to the English 
school, which it would be very difficult to furnish. 
Most of our painters have, as it were, drifted into 
art; the thorough kind of artistic education pur- 
sued on the Continent being almost unknown with 
us. Many of our greatest painters have become 
artists by chance. Even the training which some 

ave gone through at the Royal Academy cannot 
count formach, as comparatively few of the students 
in that establishment ever attain eminence, and 
many do not eventually follow the profession of art ; 
pa as for the studios of our eminent artists, 
tin ag pai throwa open to pupils, as on the Con- 

5 and, if they were, pupils would be few, 


for the English artist does not enjoy painting in 
public. But, after thus replying to Mr. de Lastey- 
rie’s wish for the names of the masters, let us just 
look into his main ground of cowplaint, and we 
shall find it well founded. Heis attracted, for in- 
stance, by the unusually graphic aspect of a series 
of pictures illustrating “incident,” manners, and 
costume peculiar to a certain epoch. He is anxious 
to knowsomethi:gabout their authors, at all events, 
whether living or dead; and at what epoch the 
pictures in question were painted. All he findsin 
the catalogue to meet this very natural Cesire for 
information is the simple name, W. Hogarth,—not 
even the William in full. There is no date of 
either birth or death, nor any date for the paint- 
ing; only opposite to the title of each picture 
he finds John Murray, esq.,—her Majesty,—the 
Foundling Hospital. Aud what does Mr. Lasteyrie 
care for excellent Mr. John Murray or the 
Foundling Hospital? He has still another com- 
plaint equally well founded. There is no attempt 
at chronological arrangement ; and what is still 
more confusing is, that the works of each artist 
are not to be found altogether, but are dotted about, 
according to some secret principle, the bearings of 
which are not easily discoverable. These same 
picture galleries have not only given te Mr. de 
Lasteyrie.an opportunity for some sharp criticism 
as to their arrangement, but have afforded some 
curious and interesting tests of the artistic instincts 
of different classes of society. On the guinea days, 
educated connoisseurship leads the fashionable 
crowd to Gainsborough’s “Blue Boy,” to the 
Hogarths, and to Reynolds’s aristocratic portraits. 
On the shilling days the “ Blue Boy” and the 
Reynoldses are deserted, and the crowd assemble 
round the more accurately-defined modern works ; 
the pictures by Maclise, for instance, with their 
vivid colouring, graceful female forms, und rich 
detail; or, more still, round the photographic 
realisms of the pre-Raffaellites. But this is not 
the most: singular thing to be observed in the 
direction of public taste. While the guinea and 
even the five-shilling visitors confiue their Exhibi- 
tion promenades almost exclusively to the picture 
galleries, the Roman Court, the nave, and the 
Decorative-Art Courts,—leaving the annexes, with 
all their wonders of machinery, altogether desert,— 
the shilling crowds comparatively neglect the 
pictorial and decorative sections of the Exhibition, 
and crowd to the machinery. 

In the Swiss Court a species of decorative art 
may be studied which has been carried to very 
high perfection, and from which lessons may be 
taken by all engaged in any branch of the deco- 
rative arts, whether their works be on a large or 
small scale. The designs I allude to are those 
made for ornamenting the cases of Geneva watches, 
some of which are so beautifnl, and exhibit such 
exquisite effects of furm and colour in their details, 
that they are brim-full of suggestion for orna- 
mental designs of every class; even fur the deco- 
rative portions of architecture, either internal or 
external. The designers of these works have 
raised their speciality in design to the rank of a 
very important branch of ornamentation, in which 
several artists have achieved such high repute 
that they realize incomes which may vie with those 
of artists in what are considered far higher walks 
of art. The designs by Alphonse Dubois, and 
Fritz Kundert, are among the most beautiful; and 
it is creditable to those manufacturers, who thus 
publish the names of their artists, as many pursue 
an opposite course, stating, with a kind of com- 
mercial pride, that all the designing, as well as the 
execution of their productions, is done “ in the esta- 
blishment ;” thus treating the artists, upon whose 
graceful inventions their fame and profit almost 
entirely depend, as part of the machinery of 
their workshops. Among many distinguished 
firms, however, who delight to honour the artists 
associated in the production of their beautiful 
wares, and give them the advantage naturally 
arising from the publication of their names, the 
house of Christofle & Co., of Paris, ought to be 
honourably mentioned, as having given to the 
public the names of the accomplished artists who 
furnished them the designs for their fine table 
ornament, only one-third of which is at present 
exhibited. Among these are Mr. Baltard, architect, 
and inspector of fine arts.in Paris; Mr. Maillet; 
and the skilful ornamental modeller, Mr. Auguste 
Madroux. 

Speaking of the exquisite ornamentation of the 
cases of Swiss watches naturally leads to con- 
sideration of the ornamentation of chimney- piece 
clocks. In this branch of room-decoration the 
French bronzists aud ormolu- workers had acquired 
a degree of supremacy that nppeared unapproach- 
able. But, somehow or other, that branch of 





decorative art appears to have ran wild some few 





years ago, as Gothic architecture did in the begin- 
ning of the sixteenth century, when it died out, 
crushed by the weight of its own excessive load of 
parasitic decoration. Just so the designs of orna- 
mental room-clocks eventually became so over- 
charged with ornament, that a destructive re- 
action has taken place in the opposite direction. 
In the Louis Quatorze and immediately following 
periods, these features in room-decoration were 
frequently desigued by the architect himself, or 
by the painter or sculptor, along with the other 
principal features of palatial interiors. There are 
clocks of the epochs referred to, designed by 
Le Pautre, Le Brun, and others, that present all 
the breadth of treatment which places them in 
perfect accord with the architecture by which 
they are surrounded. At a later period, towards 
the close of the first quarter of the. present cen- 
tury, very graceful and appropriate designs were 
developed in this branch of art, one of which be- 
came a fortune to the firm in whose establishment 
it was produced. The design was known as “ the 
little readers” (les petits lecteurs). The clock- 
face formed part of the front of a richly orna- 
mented book cabinet, in frout of which two chubby 
little naked boys were seated, facing each other, 
each with a great book on his knees. The one 
was intently reading, while the other, keeping his 
place with a plump little finger, glanced towards 
the dial. The success of the design was as 
great as its ingenivus device and good execution 
deserved. Since that time it has been less and 
less. sought to make the desigus appropriate. Any 
historical figure offering the attraction of rich 
costume was adopted ; and the final elaboration of 
the chaser made the work glitter all over with a 
richness relieved by no repose; while gilding, 
silvering, brouzing, and enamelling, were mixed 
up together, without the chastening influence. of 
study, till all bounds of good taste were passed, 


‘and a beautiful source of room-decoration, to a 


great extent, abandoned. It is true that, at the 
same time, a severer style, generally all bronze, 
had sprang up; but even this was overdone; and 
the manutacturer now seeks to propitiate the out- 
raged taste of the public by making the clock 
merely the pedestul for a miniature copy of some 
antique statue. Symptoms are, however, appa- 


rent, in a few specimens in the present Exhibition, 


of a return to a more appropriate class of design 
in this branch of art-mauufacture. 

In other substances than metal it is rendered 
quite evident, by some exhibited specimens, that 
decorative clocks may be produced with good 
effect. For the dining-room of a sporting-lodge, 
for instance, what can be more appropriate than 
the clock exhibited in the Zo lvevein Court, the 
case of which is entirely composed of stag-horn ? 
It is one of the most beautiful works of this 
special class, sent by F. Béhbler, of Fraukfort. 
The main features of the frame, which are well 
desigued, are composed of the horn with its ex- 
ternal crust, and are consequently of a rich brown 
tone. In certain suituble situations, compart- 
ments are introduced, in which the brown exterior 
of the horn is cut away, and the rich ivory tone 
of the interior serves to give contrast aud relief 
to delicately-sculptured ornament or figure-sub- 
jects connected with the chase. The composition 
is crowned, above the clock, by two statuettes of 
stags, entirely of the white part of the horn, 
which produce an agreeable effect. Both in 
texture and colour the interior of stag-horn 
differs from ivory, or from any kind of light 
wood, or any other substance: it has a waxy 
character, which imparts great softness; while its 
evident firmness, as shown by. the grain of the 
horn, imparts the necessary effect of solidity. 
There are sume large cabinets of the same material, 
and treated in a similar mauner, which are very 
remarkable works, and well worthy of study for 
their design, aud methods, and stracture. An 
architect, suddenly called upon to design s'ag- 
horn furniture for a Scottish hunting-lodge, would 
have but small chance of making the must of his 
material, without having studied the works of 
these Frankfort and Baden designers and manu- 
facturers, who have made this class of work a 
speciality. 

I was disappointed at not meeting with a dis- 
play of those Swiss carvings, in pine wood, in which 
the two shades of colour—those of the heart and 
those of the more exteznal portions of the wood— 
are made to produce a pleasing cameo-like effect, 
the dark pinkish tone of the centre serving as 
the ground for the subject, carved in the nearly 
white outer wood. It is not, however, the farrago 
of worthiess rattletraps such as the Swiss depart- 
ment in 1851 was crowded with, in the shape of 
needle-cases, glove-boxes, and other nicknacks of 
the kind, which we find but too abundantly in 
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every hotel in Switzerland, that one wishes to see ; 
but works of a superior class, such as panelling 
and balustrades ; and also large vases in the same 
wood ; aiming (at a humble distance) to rival the 
beauty of form and detail of the marble vases 
of Greece and Rome. I have occasionally seen 
such specimens of Swiss work, of this class, as led 
me to expect great things in this direction. I 
have often thought that a summer mansion, con- 
structed among the Swiss mountains, might have 
the whole of its interior finished in pine wood of 
various kinds ;—panels of deep ruddy cedar colour, 
relieved with groups and bosses of flowers, carved 
in white wood, in the centre, which could be pre- 
vented from appearing too detached in effect by a 
judicious inlay of the same wood in borderings of 
some delicate diaper pattern. Columus of the 
white wood, with capitals and bases of the deep 
yellow pine, would produce a characteristic effect 
which would blend well with panels treated as 
described; and, in fact, a long series of effects of 
extremely various character might be carried out 
with good effect and very pleasant associations in 
such a situation. 

Speaking of carved panels naturally leads to 
the carved doors in the Roman Court. They are 
designed for the new salon in the Vatican Palace 
that has been recently enriched with decorative 
paintings by the Cavaliere Podesti. They are de- 
signed and carved by Luigi Marchetti. The 
carving is exceedingly bold and crisp; the orna- 
ment consisting of foliage, natural flowers, birds, 
butterflies, &c. The style is in a Cinque-Cento 
feeling, but rather German or Flemish than 
Italian. The carved work is supported by some 
beautifal inlaying; the two effects aiding each 
ether. Of somewhat similar style is the large 
silver cabinet by Mr. Barbédienne; the entire 
casing of oxidized silver being embossed and 
chased in a style somewhat analogous to the carv- 
ing of the Roman doors. This fine work has just 
been purchased by the Pasha of Egypt, at the 
price of one thousand guineas. 

Panelling, and door decoration, bring us to 
notice the decorative designs exhibited by various 
artists for painted panels, and for squares of ta- 
pestry intended to fill panels; especially some 
designs for gilt leather-work by E. Faure, which 
are in a rather unusual style ; the patterns, instead 
of being of large and bold design, being formed 
of masses of extremely minute lacy work; a 
certain boldness, suited to the material, being 
obtained by the fine shapes of the masses of deli- 
-eate work, between which runs a rivulet of the 
undisturbed colour of the ground. Tapestry used 
for panelling produces a much softer and richer 
effect than painting ; and, when the grounds are 
light, or actually white, as in some of the designs 
and specimens now exhibiting, the effect is very 
cheerful,and gives a furnished look, to an otherwise 
empty room, that painted panels can never convey. 
Among the designs alluded to are those by 
Mr. Gourdet-Adan. In these the general ground 
is white, with an arabesque bordering in pale 
gold colour; while, in the centre, are Watteau- 
dike vignettes representing the different seasons. 
The figures are, however, children in modern 
costume. In the first vignette they are mowing, 
or sharpening scythes. In the next they are 
gathering the vintage, and wine-making. In ano- 
ther, it is the corn harvest. The little figures in 
modern costume serve to show the realistic tend- 
encies of the art of the present day. Ten years 
ago these little children would have been Cupids, 
and the scenery would have been of an imagina- 
tive semi-Grecian character. Decorations of this 
kind necessitate the use of carpeting of a some- 
what analogous character. A boudoir with tapes- 
try panels would require a very rich floor effect. 
Mr. H. Henri has provided for this want in a de- 
sign for a chenille carpet of exquisitely delicate 
taste. The ground colour is a full pearl grey, 
which is tastefully broken up and varied by ara- 
besques of a subdued gold colour, the sparkling 
straw-coloured lights of which are lighter than 
the ground. Upon this general groundwork rich 
bouquets of natural flowers are sparingly, but 
boldly, introduced; and the general effect, in exe- 
cution, would evidently be extremely good. Inan 
apartment having such delicate main tones for the 
walls and floor, the hangings, such as curtains, &c., 
should be of a fall, deep, decisive colour. Mr. H. 
Henri has furnished designs for such hangings; 
and his drawings are full of artistic and playful 
variety. One set of curtains has the ground of a 
deep maroon, with delicate arabesque borderings 
in gold, or gold colour; and, at wide distances, 
medallions, of about a foot in diameter, con- 
taining groups of figures in natural colours. 
Among other designs of this desciption is one 
for a large landscape, intended for room tapestry, 





which has been already executed for Mr. H. 
Mourceau. 

A connoisseur cannot look at the design for the 
chenille carpet just alluded to, without regretting 
the high price which would necessarily be its cost; 
and then he is glad to have seen the famous 
American carpet-weaving machine. It is a power- 
loom, upon a new principle, for weaving cut-pile 
carpets, which may be seen in actual work in the 
Machinery Annexe. It has already set our carpet- 
weaving interest in a ferment, and is destined to 
revolutionize that branch of trade in one of its 
most picturesque departments. Architects may 
now design a carpet for a special room without 
fear of ruining their clients; for, provided the 
pattern be a good one, and there be no objection 
to its being used as a trade-pattern, the weaver, 
with the new American power-loom, can produce 
it very cheaply. While on the subject of carpets 
and rich hangings, we ought not to omit the mag- 
nificent brocades in the Austrian Gallery; the 
richest being those exhibited by Lemann & Co., of 
Vienna. Many of them are intended for church- 
decoration; but most of them would be equally 
applicable for the private drawing-room, if great 
richness of effect were required. 

Among the decorative porcelain produced by 
the Royal Prussian manufactory, several things 
deserve mention on account of their fitness for 
blending with rich architectural effect, both in 
galleries and private living-rooms. For instance, 
as chimney ornament, such as might be fully on 
an equality with the more purely architectural 
decorations of a stately apartment, there are 
sculpturesque groups, in Liscuit-ware and gold, 
such as would not discredit the chisel of a graceful 
sculptor. The side-pieces are compositions of con- 
siderable size, formed by swans and Cupids sup- 
porting flower vases. They are extremely elegant ; 
the ware being marble white, while the gold 
heightenings combine both richness and delicacy ; 
the details being all of avery high class of decorative 
art. The price of these handsome compositions is 
not extravagant, being only eighteen guineas each; 
while the magnificent centre-piece, composed of a 
group of nymphs supporting a large and magni- 
ficently modelled sea-shell, is valued at no more 
than 67/.10s. These are evidently intended as 
table ornaments; but as receptacles for flowers, 
and placed on a richly-wrought marble chimney- 
piece, such as that at Alnwick Castle, of which 
an engraving appeared in the Builder of the 14th 
instant, they would be equally in their place, and 
would form very noble ornaments. The colossal 
vases, which are the masterpieces of the Prussian 
porcelain works, are priced at 345/. each ; but then 
the highly-wrought paintings of nereids, &c., with 
which they are so splendidly decorated, and the 
marvellously-modelled handles, with their endless 
details of rich foliage, the gilding of which equals 
the finest ormolu, make the great price appear 
small in comparison with the amount of artistic 





labour that must have been lavished upon these 
fine works of art. There are, however, a pair of | 
low, basin-shaped vases, at only 52/. each, which I | 
should really prefer. They are of considerable ; 
size, though not approaching the dimensions of | 
those just described. In their enrichments, the | 
general effect of majolica has been the effect aimed | 
at, but at the same time something beyond. There , 
is more blending of tone, more depth of colour, | 
and, by means of a far greater use of semitoncs, a | 
general velvety richness is produced, far beyond | 
that obtained in any examples of ancient majolica | 
[ have ever seen. The pictorial designs of the old | 
mejolica ware are little more than spirited out- | 
lines filled up with colour, and then retouched 

with a few deeper lines and a few high lights ; while 

the designs of this charming pair of vases are most | 
highly wrought, with careful fiaish, and yet with- 
out losing the spirit of the original bold outline. 
They are well worthy of careful artistic study for 
their peculiar effect; there being no porcelain 
painting of precisely similar style in the whole 
Exhibition. 1 cannot recollect their distinguishing 
number; but they are a low basin-shaped pair of 
vases, standing on either side of one of the 
entrances to the interior of the stand. 

Leaving for the present the two fine Italian 
mosiacs which have been but just uncovered, and 
various other very interesting objects, which my 
paper always seems too scanty to allow me room 
tor ; I cannot help expressing my satisfaction at the 
great influx of shilling visitors, and at the hearty 
zeal, knowing no fatigue, which conducts them to 
every novk and cranny of the vast building. The 
passages still appear to be sufficient to allow of 
the most easy circulation of the vast numbers who 
daily throng the building on the early days of the 
week ; except here and there, where some favourite 





object occasionally collects too great a crowd, ! 


and for a moment stops the way. The piping 
bullfinch appears to have been one of these irre. 
sistible attractions; and the commissioners are 
said to have had serious thoughts of removing the 
too fascinating songster. It is also whispered that 
the mysterious disappearance of Rimmel’s exqui- 
site perfume from the waters of the great fountain 
had its origin in a similar wish to remove impedi- 
ments to the free circulation of the crowd, how- 
ever attractive such impediments might be; and 
so the impassable crowd of handkerchief-dippers 
that formed so dense a mass round the majolica 
fountain has been dispersed. 








THE FLEET DITCH AND THE METRO. 
POLITAN RAILWAY. 


THe difficulty which has occurred at the 
northern end of Victoria-street has not yet been 
overcome, The stream was turned, but the bad 
condition of other parts of the sewer has forced 
the superintendent to let the water again into the 
railway cutting to avoid a greater accident. A 
fresh line has been determined on for the new 
channel for the sewer. Instead of it passing, as 
determined upon on Monday, in a direct line 
through the valley of the Fleet, and nearly on the 
site of the original bed, a curve will be formed at 
the corner of Castle-street and Victoria-street. 
The trench, taking an easterly direction across 
Victoria-street, and passing beneath the railway 
works, will form a junction with the main sewer 
at a point nearly opposite Bit-court, Turnmill- 
street. 

It is doubtless felt by all concerned that there 
must be no dallying in the matter, or worse will 
follow. The state of the air when we visited the 
spot a few days ago was very bad, in consequence 
of the open sewer. 








THE CANYNGE SOCIETY, BRISTOL. 
THE annual meeting of this society, established 


, to promote the restoration of the Church of St. 


Mary Redcliff, was held on the 19th, the Right 
Worshipful the Mayor (Mr. John Hare) presiding. 
In the course of the proceedings Mr. Charles S. 
Clarke read a report, of which the following are 
extracts :— 


“* After a sermon preached by the Lord Bishop of Llan- 
daff, on the day of the last anniversary, in 1869, the sum 
of 521. 19s. was collected, and announcement was made 
of the large sum of 4,566/. 5s. subscribed to meet the 
donation of 1,000/. by Mr. S. W. Lucas, of Birmingham. 
Of these sums (together 5,566/. 5s.) a separate account 
had been kept under the name of the ‘Lucas Fund.’ The 
annual subscriptions and other donations for the year 
ending 31st December, 1860, amounted to the sum of 
298/. 2s.7d. From unavoidable circumstances no annl- 
versary was held last year. The annual subscriptions, 
however, for the year ending 31st December !ast amounted 
to 1711. 6s., and the donations to 346/. 10s., together 
5171, 16s. In addition to the foregoing, the sum of 
$2l, 14s. 10d. was collected in the box kept in the church 


ifor donations of visitors. . . . In the chancel the 


old walls, against which the pictures by Hogarth 
were formerly placed, have been removed, and the 
passages to the Lady Chapel from the north and 
south chanc:] aisles have been thrown open, and 
the new roof of the Lady Chapel has also been com- 
pleted. In the south transept, two clerestory windows 
have been filled with stained glass, by Mr. Bell, of Bristol ; 
and the restoration of the north transept and east clere- 
story windows is now proceeding. In addition to the 
foregoing works of general restoration, the following 
portions have been completed since the last report, at the 
cost of the particular contributors :—The west door in 
the north porch, at a cost of 33/. 10s., wich completes 
the restoration of the north porch, by ‘‘ Nil Desperan- 
dum ;”? the east window (executed by Mr. Wailes), to ped 
memory of the late Mr. Thomas Lucas, by his family ; the 
window on thesouth side of the Lady Chapel, to the st 
of the late Mr. Win. Hallexecuted by Mr. O'Connor) 5 av 
a window on the north side, contributed by Mrs. Hobson, 
of Liverpool], to the memory of Miss Jemima Lucas yl 
cuted by Mr. Wailes). The south chancel aisle ire ~ 
(executed by Messrs. Clayton & Bell), contribute 1 nd 
Mr. Jas. Broad, of this city, to the memory of his — 
father. Several columns in the nave have been cleaned 
and restored at the cost of the following Later i oe 
Two by Mr. F. K. Barnes; one by Mr. Joseph Cooks - 
of Clifton; one by Mrs. Hobson, of Liverpool; cne by 
Mr. Wm. Proctor, present churchwarden ; = py 
Mr. T. Bullock, of Birmingham ; and two by + a 
C. Bingham, of Melton Mowbray. The — poe 
tower under the belfry has been org ff on 
churchwardens by order of the vestry, and the pr “ 
ments which have been removed from the ao 
during the pregress of the restoration have — 
placed there. It will be remembered that announ 
ment was made of the Society of Freemasons having 
undertaken a portion of the work of ——— 
viz., the north-east of the Lady Chapel. Your co . 
mittee have the pleasure to report that this was —. 
cessfully completed in the month of August last year. 
. . . « The committee regret to add that the tower “1 
in a dangerous state. Mr. Godwin has been consulte 
on the subject, and has advised certain temporary mea- 
sures to be adopted to secure its safety until its vine 
tion can be effected. Before removing any of the presen 
structure it is intended that drawings should be carefully 
taken, in order that the original character and rset 
the architecture may be preserved. Until considerable 
further progress has been made in the g¢ neral restoration 
this portion of the work cannot be undertaken. The 
committee, therefore, urge the necessity of furtner contri- 
butions, in order that the restoration of che tower may 
be commenced with as little delay as possivie.’ 
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OVERCROWDING IN WORKSHOPS. 


Tue paper “On Overcrowding in London, and 
the Remedial Measures practicable,” read at the 
Social Science Congress, and fully reported in our 
pages,* appears to have excited very considerable 
attention, and may, it is hoped, lead to suck legis- 
lation on the subject as is desired. The Times, 
commenting on it in a forcible leading article, 
remarks :— 


“We are not in a position to say whether a more 
vigorous application of the existing Jaw might not abate 
these evils, but we quite agree with Mr. Godwin that, by 
some means or other, it is high time to check them. It 
is vain to trust entirely to the vigilance of individuals in 
such acase. The wretched fathers of families who rent 
this class of lodgings think of nothing but the smallness 
of their wages, the cost of living, and the increasing 
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number of their children. They could not make terms 
for the improvement of their ventilation, even if they saw 
the want ofit. Thefact is, however, that they donot. ‘Cus- 
tom blunts perception, and ignorance does not perceive.’ 
Few of the other conditions of health can be violated 
without suffering more or less palpable. Insufficiency of 
food makes itself felt through the pangs of hunger, and 
even unwholesome food occasions painful symptoms 
which cannot be overlooked or mistaken. But most men 
live in the atmospheric ocean which surrounds us without 
being conscious of its quality. Bad air does not burn, or 
drown, or sensibly affect him who inhales it; it only 
causes life to flow at a low ebb, takes the edge off the 
appetite, impairs the digestion, depresses the spirits, 
weakens the muscular power, deprives sleep of its re- 
freshing power, and predisposes to mortal disease. All 
these are occult effects, and even educated persons have 
not yet learned to trace them to their causes.”’ 


Aad again :— 














“‘Tne Legislature has a right to interfere at least on 
behalf of the innocent victims of their landlords’ or neigh- 
bours’ negligence; and, by fixing a statutable minimum 
of breathing room in cases where such protection shall 
be proved fo be most needed, may gradually enlighten 
public opinion on this subject.” 


The Times is less hopeful than we are as to what 
may be done by personal efforts :— 


‘A radical change of ideas and habits (says our con- 
temporary) is not the work of one session or of one gene- 
ration. To eradicate the superstitious notion that diseases 
come by chance, or are sent by an arbitrary Providence ; 
to implant a faith in the power of man to preserve his own 
health, and procure for himself the prospect of length of 
days; to persuade the mass of mankind that the sins of 
the fathers are here visited on the children, and thata 
want of pure air produces not only fever and loss of wages, 

















‘put a sickly offspring—this is a task which the statesman 

cannot uniertake, and which the philanthropist will 
‘hardly achieve before the dawn of an educational mil- 
lennium.” 

We look for it long before. We have already 
seen great changes in public opinion on the) 
matter, and shall see greater, if those who know | 
what is right persevere in their endeavours, and a | 
‘knowledge of sanitary laws be widely spread. 

The Morning Advertiser draws attention to the 
same subject in two leaders :— 

‘* There are evils,”” says the editor, ‘‘ which accompany 
overcrowding’ with which it is clearly the right and the 
duty of the Legislature to interfere. Mr. Godwin speaks 
of a locality—one out of many—in which the drains are 
‘out of order, the ‘traps ’ destroyed, and the atmosphere 
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ARTIFICIAL-FLOWER MAKERS: BLIGHTING THE BUDS 


pestilential. Surely, at least, we should have inspection 
here. ‘The Act,’ he says, ‘for regulating common 
lodging-houses has worked well; fevers have ceased to 
infest them, and the manners even of those frequenting 
them, it is said, especially with reference to the provinces, 
are much improved. The Act nowhere defines the class 
of buildings intended to be designated as common 
lodging-houses, and a very limited application of it was 
made. I cannot avoid the conviction that its powers 
should be farther applied ; that all houses let in tenements 
should be registered, inspected, and regulated.’ 

We quite agree with the writer. 
extension of the powers of the Common Lodging- house 
Act is the first essential step towards the abatement ofan 
evil which he says, justly, ‘concerns as well the political 
economist as the philanthropist and the Christian.’ The 
overcrowding in our great towns is a reproach to all 
three. It is a waste of power; demoralizing to human 


nature; and a sin against charity. When Mr. Godwin’s 
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manufacture of artificial flowers, and to the cir- 
cumstances under which, in many cases, shoe- 
makers and tailors pursue their work. As the 
eye in these cases is often more ready to receive 
a lasting impression, we give engravings of two 
such work-rooms, from sketches made for us on 
the spot by Mr. Brown: one a room filled with 
girls and young women manufacturing artificial 
flowers; the other a shoemakers’ workshop in 
Somers Town. 

The subdivision of labour in artificial-flower 
making is considerable. The wire which forms 
the stems has to be covered with paper of a green, 
yellow, brown, or other suitable tint. The leaves 


A SHOEMAKERS’ WORKSHOP: MORE CARE FOR THE 
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to be fixed in the proper position. The pistils 
and such-like portions are usually purchased from 
those who deal in the materials required by the 
flower-makers ; but the other parts of the flowers 
have to be stamped out, and stitched or pasted in 
the right place. Very little girls can perform some 
parts of the work without much teaching or prac- 
tice ; so that, in order to keep pace with competi- 
tion, young children of from six to eight years of 
age are engaged at wages of about 1s. 6d. or 2s. 
a week. Some of these eventually become artifi- 
cisl florists themselves, and in consequence the 
number of those engaged in this branch rapidly 
increases. 





have to be cut, stamped, and shaded. These have 
See p. 422, ante. 





In several instances which have come under 
‘our notice, the girls are pent up in space incon- 


We believe that this | 





SOLES” THAN THE BODIES. 





paper has been carefully read and pondered, let our 
readers take this caution with them :—that it is only an 
indication, and, careful and painstaking as it is, only a 
very faint indication, of the degrated condition in which 
tens of thousands of our fellow-creatures are living,—a 
condition so debased, and so surrounded with depraving 
influences, that morality and Christianity become under 
its influence almostimpossibilities. But now, to tura this 
dissertation to profit, how long are we to suffer this evil ? 
Quousque tandem. Surely the Social Science Congress 
will not have pleaded in vain inthe British metropolis for 
the emancipation of a vast population from the thraldom 
of moral and physical debasement.”’ 


In the paper in question attention was drawn 
to the dangerous overcrowding to be found in 
work-rooms; and especial reference was made to 
the condition of young females engaged in the 
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sistent with healthful existence: ventilation is 
neglected, and there is, besides, the evil of the 
poisonous materials wita which they work. In 
one of those places, nearly every room in the house 
was filled with groups of young girls, super- 
intended by forewomen; and although, if we 
except the state of the atmosphere, in some cases 
kindness is shown by the employers to their work- 
people, in others there is a most reprehensive sys- 
tem pursued, so that, when business is pressing, 
young children and delicate girls are kept at work, 
with but short intermission, from eight o’clock in 
the morning till twelve at night. 

Such a state of things as this should not be per- 
mitted. The laws should protect those who can- 
not protect themselves. 
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THE HANDEL FESTIVAL AT THE 
CRYSTAL PALACE, 


THE great triennial Handel Festival at the 
Crystal Palace has now become an institution 
which we may regard as permanent. The interval 
of three years between these maguificent acts of 
homage to the memory of the greatest composer 
of sacred music is a happy arrangement; as an 
ample opportunity is thus afforded for doing jus- 
tice to the works of Haydn, Beethoven, Men- 
delssohn, Spohr, and other great writers of the 
sacred drama, in the interim; whilst assigning 
to the illustrious Handel an undisturbed supre- 
macy as the oldest, most prolific, and most in- 
ventive of authors in the particular class of 
composition comprised in the oratorio. The same 
interval has long been established in some of 
our great provincial cities with most satisfac- 
tory results; and we may congratulate Syden- 
ham on admission to a sisterhood with those 
cathedral and provincial towns that have long 
enjoyed a reputation for these comprehensive 
musical gatherings. But, thongh latest in the 
competition, the colossal size and singular 


' beauty of the Crystal Palace, and its accom- 


modation for an orchestra and an audience almost 
numberless, confer a magnificence upon the /étes 
held within its walls that eclipses all others. 
It is, moreover, the Metropolitan Festival; and, 
amid the costly array of delicacies that the 
caterers t> our musical appetite annually set. be- 
fore us at this season of the year, stands forward, 
the climax of their effurts,—the grand piece de 
résistance of the London musical banquet. 

The great Handel Festival of 1862 derives no 
small addition to its lustre from the fortunate 
circumstance of its occurrence simultaneously 
with the still greater International Exhibition 
now open; and our Continental visitors, who have 
ascertained our exact position in every other 
branch of art, science, and manufacture, will have 
an opportunity of witnessing our advancement in 
music also ;—at least, if a combination of execu- 
tive skill, upon a scale never yet approached, may 
be:taken for an argument. 

But a still more important feature in the pre- 
sent’ festival is the result of the bold and clever 
scheme of covering the whole orchestra with a 
vaulted roof orsound-board,so constructed as topre- 
vent the dispersion of sound any where but amongst 
the audience. The first step to this result was 
taken in 1859, when the orchestra was enlarged, 
the sides inclosed, and an awning, or velarium, of 
oiled canvas, suspended over it. Tais modest 
substitute for a roof had much beneficial effect, 
and was, moreover, picturesque; but it was merely 
the beginning of the end. 

** Parva fuit, si prima velis elementa referre 
Roma: sed in parva spes tamen hujus erat." 

The permanent roof now erected is a colossal 
vault, semi-circular on plan and segmental on 
section, the springing of which is a trifle lower 
than that of the roof of the nave, and the sec- 
tional termination of which. corresponds in extent 
with the side of the nave, and'overlaps the orchestra 
by one intercolumniation. The span of this vast 
segment is 216 feet ; and thevault retains its regu- 
lar form among the columns, girders, and tie-rods 
of the great transept ; which pass through it, as 
they occur, independently of each other. The 
same may be siid of the great organ, which 
looks somewhat boxed in, but, fortunately, is 
not injured in tone, if we may judge by what 
we heard. Light and invisible iron ties:extend 
from side to side of the transept, and help to 
steady the timber-work of the ingenious fabric. 
The decoration of the whole is at once simpleand 
effective. The inclosing wall is red, and the vault 
pale blue; and a band or frieze that surrounds 
the whole, recording Handel’s works, a few ara- 
besque ornaments suggested by the form of the 
vault, and a foreground of flowering shrubs, 
compose its sole decoration; but, filled with a 
living mass of performers, its effect is marvelously 
fine. The festival of 1862, like that of 1859, con- 
sists of a public rehearsal, succeeded by three per- 
formances. As the former was wholly composed 
of a selection of the pieces intended to be per- 
formed at the latter, it is unnecessary to say more 
than record that some 20,000 persons assembled 
on Saturday last to hear them; that the insuffi- 
ciency of the railway accommodation not ouly con- 
founded all distinctions of class and rate of pay- 
ment in one common struggle for seatsor standing- 
room, but rendered the transit at all of numbers 
extremely problematical; and that, finslly, the 
rehearsal began more than an hour after the ap- 
pointed time, owing to the non-arrival of many of 
the performers. But of the “ performances” 
proper we have more to say. 


Surely the orchestra that assembled on Mon- 
day to interpret Handel's imperishable oratorio, 
“The Messiah,” would have satisfied even the 
mighty master of counterpoint himself, could he 
have heard it. To collect a body of 4,000 
skilled executants together, the aid of many 
communities must be invoked; and, accordingly, 
the metropolitan ranks are recruited by contin- 
gents from the chief cathedral and commercial 
towns of the kingdom where choral training is 
pursued; yet to hear this mighty mass in opera- 
tion you would think they had been associated for 
years,—so complete is the ensemble, so thorough 
the entente cordiale. And never did the Sacred 
Harmonic Society more nobly vindicate its supre- 
macy than on this occasion. 

Whilst the musicians were tuning their instru- 
ments, and the audience were finding their 
“blocks,” and, according to circumstances, bless- 
ing or cursing the god Terminus, who either shut 
them in or kept them out,— 

“Termine, sive lapis, sive es defossus in agro 

Stipes ab antiquis, sic quoque numen habes,””— 

we reverted in thought to the same occasion 
three years back, and our impressions then, and 
compared them with those now. There was the 
same beautiful building as before, filled, as then, 
with the choicest treasures of nature and art,— 
a fairy s‘ructure, more lovely far than poet’s 
conception, and to crown all, real. There was 
j the living mass.of gaily-clad people, talking and 
| laughing, forgetful of all other pursuits. save 
delight. There was*the chorus, too, like a bed 
of choice flowers amid a forest of evergreens; 
and the band, in which we recognized many an 
old friend, grown older-looking, aud many a 
young one, unknown to fame,.as the: good men 
and true dropped quietly into their plices and 
prepared for their work. And we had just arrived 
at the comfortable reflection that one art,.at 
least, was rapidly progressing among us, when 
suddenly the sun went in and a change came 
over the spirit of our dream. We thonght of 
the many who had passed away from the scene 
since the last great occasion of a similar assem- 
blage, and amongst them of the Prince, whose 
sagacity in council, thorough knowledge of our 
institutions, and fine perception in art and 
literature, had endeared him as much to the 
nation in general as his domestic virtues had to 
our beloved Sovereign, now, alas! a widow. And 
as the beautiful retlection of the historian came 
across us that “the art of man is able to construct 
monuments far more permanent than the narrow 
span of his own existence ; yet these monuments, 
like himself, are perishable and frail; and in 
the boundless annals of time his life and his 
labours must equally be measured as a fleeting 
moment ;” the first solemn strains of the National 
Anthem aroused us from our reverie to the event 
of the day. 

| If the performance of Saturday had left the 
slightest doubt in our mind as to the vast improve- 
ment in acoustical effect produced by the roof 
over the orchestra, those doubts were entirely re- 
moved on Monday; for not-only do we pronounce 
it, in the abstract, the grandest performance of 
‘The Messiah” ever listened to; but its-eff-ct in 
the vast area of the Crystal Palace was not far 
short of what the most zealous promoters of the 
Festival could have wished it to be. In the 
orchestra itself, after the delivery of the overture, 
executed with marvellous precision, there was but 
one opinion. With the audience, the effect, we 
are convinced,.is not only influenced by position, 
but by accident also ; for the strong currents of air 
pervading so vast a building, with so many en- 
trances for its admission, are as:much a cause of its 
capricious variations of intensity, as the space 
required to be filled or the material relied on to 
retain it. As we remarked on a former occasion, 
the best situation for obtaining the desired effeet 
is the opposite end of the transept ; and particu- 
larly so, as its former objection of the inaudibility 
of the so'os consequent upon the distance is now, to 
a great extent, removed. The old reverberation, 
so destructive to the effects of fugue, is now 
greatly ameliorated; and one question ouly re- 
mains to be answered—Can anything more be 
done to the Crystal Palace to improve its con- 
ditions, in an acoustical point of view, for gigantic 
musical gatherings? For the orchestra, all has 
been done that science can suggest: for the 
great transept, to tamper with it would be a 
manifest absurdity. What, then, remains to be 
done? It is but a suggestion: cut off the whole, 
or a portion, of each nave, as we long since 
suggested, by a movable partition, upon these 
extraordinary occasions, leaving accommodation 
within for 30,000 persons. We repeat, this is 
but a suggestion, and may be found, on considera- 











tion, to be unadvisable ;{but drowning men catch 
at straws; and, though by no means in such ex. 
tremity as that, we see nothing else at this 
minute to grasp at. 

It is fortunate for us that the bitterest oppo. 
nents to the union of religion with esthetics 
object not to its union with music, or our greatest 
means of elevating the soul of man to higher 
aspirations would be denied him, Indeed, it 
would seem as if the primitive Christians had 
formed no conception more sublime of celestial 
employment than perpetual hozannahs, Thus 
thought Dante,—thus Milton,— 

‘« Then crowned again, their golden harps. they took ; 

Harps ever tuned, that glittering by their-side 

Like quivers hung, and with preamble:sweet 

Of charming symphony, they introduce 

Their sacred songs, and waken raptures high; 

No voice exempt, no voice but well could join 

Melodious part ; such concord is in heaven.”’ 
Thus thought St.. Ambrose and St. Gregory; 
and thus, too, Handel, who from the plain and 
simple Canto Fermo of the first ages of the 
Church, bequeathed to us the bighest results of 
his inexhaustible fancy in the Oratorio, as he 
made it, and which is universally allowed to have 
reached its climax in “ The Messiah.” 

The “Sacred Cratorio” was first performed in 
1742, and for the last time under Handel’s direc- 
tion in 1759. A week afterwards he was num- 
bered with the dead. To him how well the words 
of Ovid would apply,— 

** Cum volet illa dies, quee nil nisi corporis hujus 

Jus habet, incertispatium mihi finiat evi: 
Parte tamen meliore mei-super alta perennis 
Astra ferar: nomenque erit indelebile nostrum.” 

Subsequently to its original performance, he 
carefully revised many portions of it. But its 
crowning glory was achieved when, in 1789, 
Mozart wrote his masterly additions to the instru- 
mental score, intended as a substitute for the 
extemporaneous accompaniment on the organ, 
with which the composer was accustomed to enrich 
the performance. 

To analyze the beauties of a work so patent to 
the world, would be to repeat. an oft-told tale, or 
to enumerate all the points made by the soloists 
or the chorus, would exceed our limits and our 
scope. We can but allude generally to both. 
The solo singing could not have been finer. 
Mdiles. Parepa and Titiens divided the soprano, 
“ Rejoice greatly,” with its music, between 
them; and the first in introductory recita- 
tives, and the latter in ‘“ How beautiful are the 
feet,” and “I know that my Redeemer liveth,” 
won great applause. Mr. Sims Reeves, who ex- 
perienced an immence reception, took the whole 
of the tenor music; and from the lovely ‘“ Com- 
fort ye my People,” to “Thou shalt break them 
with a rod of iron,” added triumph to triumph. 
But when and where will Mr. Sims Reeves’s suc- 
cessor be found? Madame Sainton Dolby, who 
was the contralto, threw her usual pathos into 
“ He was despised ”; and Signor Belletti and Mr. 
Weiss, who were the basses, made respectively a 
marked sensation in “The trumpet shall sound,” 
and “ Why do the natious,.” 

Of the choruses we can only repeat that they 
were grand in their delivery beyond precedent: 
the enthusiasm of the audience being especially 
| bestowed upon “ For unto us a child is born,” the 
| ‘Hullelujab,” and the final “Worthy is the 
| Lamb,” with:its stupendous “ Amen.” Such was 
the performance on Monday, before an audience 
of between 15,000 and 16,000. Applause at 
oratorios is not so readily or so lightly bestowed 
as at operas; but silence often means approval, 
or, as Terence says, “tacent, satis laudant ; 
when, therefore, it is bestowed as on Monday 
last, it means much indeed. 

The performance of Wednesday, before 15,000 
persons,— consisting of selections from the Dettin- 
gen Te Deum, Samson, Judas Maccabeus, Saul, 
the Ode to St. Cecilia’s Day, Hercules, Alexander’s 
Feast, Solomon, Acis and Galatea, )’Allegro, 
Deborab, and Joshua,—comprised someof the — 
songs and choruses of the prolific composer, ie 
was just as perfect and successful. We at 
particularize them, but may record the oo 
singing of Madame Lemmens-Sherrington, wie 
took the pl.ce of Madlle, Parepa. sal 

“Israel in Egypt” will conclude the Festival, 
on Friday (this day); and, with every wish = 
its results way be satisfactory in a pecuniary as 1 
is in an artistic sense, we here take leave of the 
great Handel Festival for 1862. 








Meprzvat Court, Patace or Art.—We are 
asked to mention that the works alluded to by us, 
in notice of the Medisval Court, as exhibited by 
Messrs. Cox, were designed by Mr. Tracey, arch” 
tect. 
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NOTES OF COLOURED MARBLE STATUES 
IN THE “MUSEO BOURBONICO” AT 
NAPLES. 

Statues of the Balbus Family, from Hercula- 
neum.—Hair gilt. 

Statue of Eumachia, from Pompeii.—Hair gilt. 

Head of a Bacchante.—Upper and under eye- 
Jash marked with colour. 


A Terminus, from Pompeii.—Pupils of eyes |}; 


lightish black, centre of pupil quite black, thin 
black lines for eyelashes, eyebrows puinted in as 
hairs in a kind of brownish black ; the hair a dirty 
brownish black. 

Another Terminus.—Eyes as above; the hair 
regularly gilt, but cut up by leaves which are 
at present white; the pupils are very delicately 
shaded. 

Whole-length Statue of Sivia.— Eyelashes co- 
loured red ; also hair. 


Garments. 


In two instances the garments have coloured bor- 
ders; but, as many of the statues have been cast, 
it is hardly to be expected that many examples of 
this will be found. [ did not find any instance of 
entire garments having been coloured all over. I 
strongly suspect that the carnations were gone 
over with a thin.varnish, with a little colour in it 
asa glazing. The cheeks were probably coloured 
by rubbing in very delicately alittle powder colour. 

In Pompeii, near one of the tombs, are three 
statues inserted in coarse stone, and then covered 
over with fine cement, like the temples at Pastum 
and elsewhere. W. Bure@es. 








THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 

THE ordinary meeting of members was held on 
Friday evening, the 20th instant, at the House in 
Conduit-street; Mr. A. W. Blomfield, president, 
in the chair. 





A Diana of early work, from Pompeii.—Hair 
gilt, lines for eyelashes in black, eyebrows of the 
same colour, broad but very lightly-defined. 
Pupils, a brownish colour with blue centre; the 
chaplet on hair is light blue or green fimbriated 
red, with gilt rosettes. The edges of upper gar- 
ment have a light lake border, with white pattern 


Mr. Paraire observed that the document re- 
| cent y agreed to by the Royal Institute of British 
| Architects respecting the professional charges and 
practice of architects should be well considered, 





as it related very materially to the interests of the 
profession. At present the public did not appear 


the Temple of Serapis at Pozzuoli. Researches 
exclusively directed to what belongs to archi- 
tecture, in vases and mural paintings, had however 
not been made. Mr. Hittorff claims to have only 
opened the subject. The materials are abundant ; 
the bulk of the vases in museums have-not been 
published ; and amongst those which are so, few 
have been given with the necessary exactitude in 
the architectural details. The vases in the British 
Museum exhibit, besides other architectural monu- 
ments, public fountains in great variety ; and there 
are numerous motifs of architecture inthe eollec- 
tion now displayed in the Louvre, as there will be 
found, no doubt, in the vases of the Campana 
collection. 

There would then, Mr. Hittorff says, be many 
drawings to make in order to compare and 
study these ancient documents architecturally : 
but those drawings would offer also great assist- 
ance in studying the historic or mythological 
pictures. Coincidence between the character 
of the figures and that of the monuments 
would indicate matters of contemporary origin. 
By the analogy of the architectural portions 
with the remains of edifices, we should be able 
to define the epoch of execution of the paintings. 
Figures and columns which might present the 


painted on it; the outer edge of all is gold. The to be generally aware of what constituted the types of sculptures and of colamns of temples of 
gilding has probably been put on with white of duties of an architect ; and in many cases thought} a known epoch, would be considered to correspond 
egg, as there are no traces of any mordant, There that architects made charges which they were not | with the time of building of those sanctwaries; 
are also indications of a light red border on the entitled to. As the document to which he re-' just as in a painting which recalled the character 
lower dress. This statue is figured in Mr. Fal-! ferred had emanated from the leading architects | of the Parthenon, such painting could not be 
kener’s “ Dedalus;” it is there called Diana! of England, he thought ‘that some means should anterior to the construction of such edifice. 


Agroptera, and we learn that it was found in 1760 


at Oplonte, near Pompeii. I have no doubt but | 


that the colours have greatly faded; I have, 


be taken to give it the widest possible publicity. 
The Chairman did not think it likely that, on so 
|short a notice, the members of the Association 


Many little details which have escaped obser- 
vation, serve to designate locality. Such in- 
dications are those of the small openings repre- 


however, thought best to describe simply what I | would be prepared to discuss so large a question, ' sented in one example mentioned in Mr. Hittorff's 


myself saw. 


It seemed to him that the best course to be 


work, and which resemble the windows in the 


Large Statue of Abundance, from Pompeii.— | adopted, under the circumstances, would be to pronaos, serving to light the staircases, in the 
Has the borders of garments of a rose-pink colour, | postpoue the consideration of the subject to the Temple of Concord at Agrigentum. These forms 


with yellow ornaments heightened by white; the 
border is also fimbriated yellow. 


' next session. 
Mr. Paraire suggested that the members should, 


as shown, and particularly, accompanied as they 
are with ex voto offerings of all sorts, indicate 


Terminal Bust —Fyebrows gilt; eyes cut in but | in the mean time, carefully study the subject of ‘therefore the vestibule of a sanctuary. The 
not deeply, probably to receive artificial eyes ; the | professional charges; and at some future time the! figure part of the subjects is also important; and 


hair gilt in lines only. 
Whole-length Figure of a Discobolus, Pompeii.— 


attention of the Association should be directed to it. 
Mr. Ridge and Mr. Walter, scrutineers of the 


the representations of the combats of the giants 
have assisted our author in the restoration of some 


Hair gilt, eyebrows a darkish red and marked as voting papers for election of officers for the of the metopes of Selinus. 


hairs ; a reddish l'ne round discus, and remains of | ensuing year (1862-3), reported that the following | 


reddish colour on borders of garment. 


eyes. 

Several Termini.—Have the hair gilt or red- 
dened. 

Head of Bacchus, No. 889.—The hair gilt; eye- 
brows and pupils of eyes reddish black; a sort 
of black colour between the two lips, and the 
g*apes in hair vermilion and rose pink. 

An Amorino holding a Cornucopia.—Hair gilt, 
and the hairs afterwards marked out in red ; eye- 
brows, eyelashes, and circles of pupils of eyes, red ; 
cornucopia and vine-leaves red. Some of the 
fruits have been red, others gilt with red details, 
and others of a dirty green ; the wings have been 
in metal. 


Several pieces of sculpture appear to have had | 


a kind of varnish applied to them, eg.,a Bust of 
Minerva, found in Rome and belonging to the 
Farnese collection, now at Nuples. 


OBSERVATIONS. 
The Hair. 

1. Generally gilt. 

2. The gold often applied on a red mordant. 

3. In many cases it is cut up by chaplets, 
flowers, &c., probably to take away from the mass 
of gilding. 

_4. Sometimes the lines only of the hair were 
gilt; but then they were close together. 

5. Sometimes the lines of the hair are indicated 
by red lines on a gold ground. 

Eyes. 

1. Eyebrows gilt, but often of a blackish brown. 

2. Sometimes divided into hairs, or, rather, 
painted as hairs, 

_ 3. Eyelashes marked by one or two blackish 
lines, The lower eyelash is very thin, and placed 
at quite the extreme outer edge of eyelid. The 
upper.one, on the contrary, is placed at the ex- 
treme inner edge. In the Vatican there is a 
colossal bust of Minerva, with bronze eyelashes.* 

4. Tie pupils of the eyes are ina lightish-brown 
black ; occasionally they are delicately shaded 
from the outer ring; one part of the ring is wider 
than the rest. The spot in the middle is generally 
dark black ; but in some instances a blue colour. 





brome tre is a bronze bust in the British Maseum with 
lashes: it is not shown to the public, being 


Mr. Hittorff then passes to the detailed study 


gentlemen had been elected: President, Mr. Thos, | referred to in the title of his paper; and which 

Broken Mask, Pompeii.—Hair gilt, but much | Blashill ; vice-president, Mr. Norman Shaw ; mem- | he thinks, will show, still more than the preeed- 
faded, as also eyebrows; dark spots for pupils of bers of committee, Messrs. Biomfield, Bunker, ! ing examples, of what importance’for the history 
Spiers, Lewes, Tarver, Goodman, Paris, Paraire, | of architecture, the examination of ancient paint- 


New, and Gritten; honorary secretaries, Messrs. 
| C. J. Adams and H. A. Reeves, 

The Chairman said he had to announce the 
| receipt of a letter from the committee for the 
' restoration of the Chapter-house at Westminster 
Abbey, inviting members to sign the memorial to 
the Government in favour of the restoration being 
| effected at the expense of the country, instead of 
by public subscription. (Tie memorial was 
numerously signed in the course of the evening.) 

The Chairman informed the meeting that he 
had the pleasure of announcing that Mr. Gilbert 
Scott had been communicated with on the subject 
of the proposed visit of the Association to West- 
minster Abbey ; and that that gentleman had 
kindly consented to accompany the members of 
the Association over the Abbey on Saturday, the 
28th inst.; the party to meet in the cloisters at 
three o’clock. He hoped the members of the 
Association would largely avail themselves of the 
opportunity. 

it was also stated that a prize, in the shape of 
a copy of Mr. Scott’s work on Westminster 
Abbey, would be given to the member who should 
write the best account of the visit to the Abbey ; 
the MS. to be sent to the Association on or before 
the 1st of September; and the judges to be chosen 
at the Abbey from amongst the members present. 

A vote of thanks to the president and vice- 
president for their services during the past year was 
passed unanimously, aud was bricfly acknowledged 
by Mr. Blomfield and Mr. Blashill. 








ANTIQUE DECORATIONS AND VASES, AS 
ILLUSIRATIVE OF ARCHITECTURE, 


Wereturn to Mr. Hittorff’s researches and remarks 
with reference to the elucidation of classical archi- 
tecture.* 

It seemed to Mr. Hittorff indispensable to 
call attention to the varied information con- 
tained in the paintings of the ancients; though 
he says, he is far from being ignorant that 
others have noticed details for certain points. 
Many restorations of ancient monuments have 
been indebted to these paintings. Mr. Auguste 
Caristie, of the Académie des Beaux Arts, 
made some use of them in his restoration of 











kept under the portico, 


* See p. 269, ante. 


ings may be. The want of space for description, 
and for the requisite number of woodcuts, will 
prevent our offering more-than an indication of ‘the 
comparison between one of the Pompeian wall 
decorations and the principal tomb of Petra, which 
the author has worked out step by step. We give, 
however, some of Mr. Hittortt’s diagrams, and the 
main points and conclusions of the essay. The 
figures 1 to 10 inclusive, in our page, have been 
referred to in the previous part of this notice of 
the researches; and are now sufficiently explained 
in the table of reference at the end of this article. 

Mr. Hittorff believes that he has discovered in 
a painting in the House of the Labyrinth, given 
in the second volume of the work by Zshu, on the 
Ornaments and Paintings of Pompeii (and. re- 
presented in our figure 11), an editiee which has 
served as prototype for the Khasne tomb (fig. 
16), known to most architects, and spoken of in 
terms of the highest admiration by all travellers. 
In the course of his description of this latter monu- 
ment, Mr. Hittorff endeavours to show that ‘the 
objections to its crowning features architecturally, 
are not entirely founded in reason. We may add 
that it is one of those works which require to be 
drawn accurately, and in perspeciive: a front 
elevation by itself, gives the idea that the case is 
the same as that of.a broken pediment. 

Petra was visited somewhat prior to the year 
1830, by Le Comte Léon de Laborde, in company 
with Mr. Linant. The results of the jourmey:ap- 
peared in the “ Voyage dans |’Arabie I’étrée,” and 
in an English volume where a viewof the-tomb 
will be found. Our architect-confrére was requested 
to make a restoration of the tomb, for'the French 
work, from the careful views which, with some 
measurements, had been taken ; and he considered 
that he arrived at a result in a geometrical 
elevation which was as exact as possible. The 
dimensions of the monument as now shown by 
Mr. Hittorff, approach those of the Are de 
V Etoile. 

To the terms of admiration quoted from Burck- 
hardt, Banks, and De Laborde, it would be easy‘for 
us to adi those of later travellers. The impression 
seems to ourselves greatly due to the contrast: be- 
tween architectural features and the surrounding 
mass of rock, and to the effect of colour inithe 
rock out of which the monument: is hewn. 
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Onur elevation (fig. 16) shows a front of two 
stories. The lower portion of the front consists 
of an arrangement of six Corinthian columns 
without bases, the four in the centre surmounted 
by a pediment, and inclosing a pronaos. The 
upper story has the centre space correspond- 
ing, recessed, and a second Corinthian order; the 
flanks and returns being crowned by a moulding, 
raking to the angle, so that the appearance in 
elevation is somewhat like that of a broken pedi- 
ment; whilst centrally placed in the recess, is the 
form of a monopteral temple, or rather building 
with engaged columns, of the class of the monu- 
ment of Lysicrates, crowned by a vase. There is 
much ornament, and sculpture of figures of men 
and animals, about the whole. The feature dis- 
tinguishing the monument from other tombs 
carved in rock, isthat of the upper story. With- 
out that story, the front would be the ordinary 
one, reproducing the feature of a temple. The 
plan of each story however should be taken into 
consideration, in following the course of Mr. 
Hittorff’s argument. The points to recollect are 
the existence, in the ground story, of a perfect 
naos with a recess opposite the entrance, and the 
recess in the upper story where the pseudo-monop- 
teral featurd is “ engaged.” 

In a description of the town of Agrigentum, 
read before the French Institute in 1859, Mr. 
Hittorff spoke of the so-called Monument of 
Theron as conforming with the description, by 
ancient authors, of the generality of tombs in 
several stages, which were placed in the Necropolis, 
and as a prototype of the Mausoleum at Halicar- 
nassus, saying that the Greek architects had ap- 
plied the idea of elevating on the summit of cer- 
tain buildings, the Egyptian pyramid, as Bramante 
had proposed to elevate the Pantheon to form the 
crowning feature of the Cathedral of St. Peter. 
The thought of the modern Italian architect, had 
however been carried into effect in the Khasne 
tomb, only allowing for a slight difference in the 
scales, 

The painting (shown in our diagram, fig. 11) 
which is believed to offer the prototype of the 
tomb, occupies a surface of 4 métres by 3 métres. 
The view, though not in correct perspective, is, 
supplemented by the Khasne tomb, sufficiently ex- 
planatory to have enabled Mr. Hittorff to produce 
the subject in two plans, a section, and an eleva- 
tion. ‘Three of these illustrations, omitting one of 
the plans, appear in our page. The ground plan 
of the tomb helps Mr. Hittorff to one portion 
(shown in figs: 12 and 14) of his restoration from 
the painting; and the plan of the upper story 
gives him the other portion (shown in figs. 12 and 
13). Mr. Caristie’s plan of the “ Esculapeum,” the 
Temple of Serapis as generally called, we are obliged 
to omit. The divisions of the “ scales” appended 
to the diagrams represent métres. The result shows 
that the front of the building represented in the 
p2inting, wascomposed of twolateral groupsof, each, 
four columns on asquare plan; between which was 
a considerable space, the entrance, closed by a cur- 
tain, A similar disposition to that of the groups 
of four columns, is found at Palmyra. Each 
group is surmounted by a roof presenting in the 
chief front, the appearance of a half-pediment, as 
in the similar groups in elevation, of the second 
story of the tomb; and there ‘is a vase placed, on 
the ground, in the centre of each group. The 
columns are decorated in alternate divisions in the 
height of the shaft, with ornamented lozenge- 
forms and facets. At Petra, the pilasters of a 
triumphal arch present also compartments deco- 
rated with rosettes, heads, and lozenges. These 
examples may be considered as curious precedents 
of that kind of ornamentation applied to columns 
in the Palace of the Tuileries; and of which, the 
invention is attributed by Philibert de l’Orme to 
Catherine de Medicis. Between the rearward 
columns on each side, is a wall, about two- 
thirds their height, on the cornice of which is 
a colossal mask, a fanciful representation of the 
soul of the wicked, placed as a scarecrow for the 
profane and sacrilegious who might approach the 
sanctuary. An altar isin front of the entrance. 
Beyond the arrangement already described, of the 
front, is a court inclosed on three sides by 
porticoes. In the centre of the court, is a 
monopteral temple of twelve Corinthian columns, 
spirally twined with branches with flowers and 
leaves. ‘The entablature is crowned by a cupola, 
surmounted as at Petra by a Corinthian capital, 
and an urn; which last, here is covered by a veil. 
Half the number of the columns, those farthest 
from the spectator, are hidden by hangings placed 
on the inside. Shields are fixed between the 
columns; and from the centre of the cupola is 
suspended an eagle, which holds in its talons a 
coronet. Though the engraving in the work of 





Zahn distinctly shows an eagle, some have 
thought the form was that of a swan, bearing a 
corona lucis in bronze. The lustre would be 
difficult to explain; but the swan would accord 
with a dedication of the monopteral temple to 
Venus, the reasons for which are given in the 
essay. Under the side porticoes of the court are 
distributed, small chambers; in the middle, 
beyond the circular building, is a second temple; 
and two staircases lead to the chambers over the 
peristyle of the court. These last, and some other 
features of the restored plan, are not found in the 
painting. Mr. Hittorff goes on to show why he 
has introduced them. 

When he was struck with the resemblance of 
the upper portion of the Petra tomb, to the facade 
of the building represented in the painting, he did 
not less remark in the painting, the arrangement of 
the square court with a circular sanctuary in the 
centre, such as presented itselfin the ancient remain 
at Pozzuoli known asthe Temple of Serapis, and in 
the Pompeianedifice (fig. 15) which bears, hesays, the 
different designations of Pantheon, Hospitium, and 
Serapeum. The existence of an upper story, shown 
by the windows in the painting, involves the exist- 
ence of staircases; and the restoration, with this 
upper story carried on columns, is consistent with 
discoveries at Herculaneum, and with Mr. Caristie’s 
restoration of the so-called Temple of Serapis. The 
dimensions of the court are easily deduced; the 
depth being made nearly in accordance with the 
proportion in the building at Pozzuoli. The in- 
troduction and disposition of the principal sanctuary 
are justified by the arrangement in the last-named 
building, and in the analogous edifice of Pompeii ; 
but more than all by the tomb at Petra: Mr. 
Hittorff refers to the arrangement and position of 
the principal sepulchral chambers, which we 
have adverted to as shown in the plan of the 
tomb. He places a cella and prostyle, not 
unlike those features of the Khasne tomb, at the 
farther end of the court, in his restoration, in 
a similar position to the features in the plan of 
the “Temple of Serapis,” and in the Hospitium. 
In the same manner that the architect of the tomb 
reproduced an existing model, the building shown 
in the painting, we may expect as regards the 
sanctuary, a similar reproduction in the painting, 
from existing structures. Mr. Hittorff arrives by 
such course at many details of the plan. 

Mr. de Laborde had demonstrated the rela- 
tionship between the Roman works destined for 
sepulchres, and certain buildings in which many 
sick persons found health, but others neces- 
sarily death. The connexion between the hospital 
and a different class of structures, we may add, 
is yet preserved, as those who have visited the 
wards of the French hospitals, and noticed the 
altars in each of them will be aware. It is 
affirmed that the “temple” at Pozzuoli, called 
of Serapis, was an establishment of the hospital 
class, in connexion with the mineral waters; and 
Mr. Hittorff supposes that the original of the 
painting was one to which should be given the 
designation Esculapeum,—now admitted, he says, 
for the “Serapeum,” which last, he adds, as well 
as the tomb at Petra, gives no trace of the wor- 
ship of the Egyptian deity Serapis. We certainly 
thought that a statue of Serapis had been found; 
as well as that there was an inscription showing 
that the worship of the Egyptian god existed at 
the second century. But thes tac's do vor. atieet 
the main question. The relationship being ad- 
mitted between the painted representation, and 
existing remains in brick, stone and marble, some 
details in the painting are useful towards com- 
pleting the restoration of the Serapeum. Such 
are the cupola and urn, placed as at Petra on the 
summit of the monopteral; such are the votive 
shields between the columns, and the eagle sus- 
taining a crown. From the presence of these 
several details,—the urn, the bucklers of soldiers 
who had died for their country, and the eagle— 
emblem of an apotheosis,—the author deduces 
that the monopteral building was a funereal monu- 
ment, appropriated to ceremonies in honour of the 
deceased. Considering the importance of those 
ceremonies during which the body remained often 
for eight days exposed after embalmment, a conse- 
crated place was necessary. The altar, in the 
entrance-way, shown in the painting, would then 
be brought into use. The arrangement of the 
entrance in the “hospitium” (fig. 15) with a 
central niche and lateral ways, is analogous, 
The monopteral, in its form, answered to its 
destination; whilst the more distant sanctuary 
(fig. 14) dedicated to LEsculapius, having a 
cella, and place for the statue of the god (shown 
in the plan, fig. 12) satisfied the require- 
ments of a religious edifice. The temple, the 
latter building, would be required to be free of 
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all impure contact, and especially withont an 
view from it, of the dead, that would have 
entailed the loss to the priest, of his sacreq 
character. It is therefore interesting to find, in 
the painting, the curtain inclosing one half of the 
monopteral,—an arrangement which would effec. 
tually shut out the view from the prostyle behind, 
Whether the central feature in the so-called Sera. 
peum at Pozzuoli, had a cupola, or as thought b 
Mr. Caristie, not, it is shown does not affect the 
question of the destination. 

The results then which Mr. Hittorff claims to. 
have established from the study of a single paint. 
ing, are, shortly, the following :— 

1. That the facade of an unknown edifice, ag 
found on the walls of one of the most beautiful of 
the Pompeian houses is, so to speak, identical with 
the upper part of the facade of the most remark. 
able tomb of Petra. 

2. That the decomposition in geometrical draw- 
ings of the perspective of this painting, shows 
that the edifice that it represents is similar to the. 
ancient remain called the Temple of Serapis at 
Pozzuoli, and analogous to that called the Hospi- 
tium at Pompeii. 

8. The manner in which the introduction in the 
plan of the edifice as painted, of a temple having 
a cella like that which forms an integral portion 
of the remains at Pozzuoli, harmonizes, is a strong: 
presumption in favour of its original existence, 
This presumption is confirmed by the employment 
of a temple with its aos in place, and in 
elevation, for the lower story of the Petra monu- 
ment, 

4. The monopteral temple represented in the 
painting, and reproduced at Petra, was consecrated. 
to funereal ceremonies; and the circular colon- 
nade existing at Pozzuoli, could and must have 
served for a similar destination. 

5. The view was intended to represent an 
Esculapeum, that is an establishment for the 
treatment of sick, whether with the aid of the 
water of springs, or other medical agency, by the 
priests of Esculapius. 

The question remains of the circumstances that 
have brought about the connexion existing be- 
tween th: Esculapeum of the painting, and its 
reproduction in the tomb of Petra. Here, the 
elements of the investigation are wanting. But, 
Mr. Hittorff supposes that, looking to the fact of 
the invasion of the East, by the Romans; andthe 
establishment under Trajan of a colony in Arabia 
Petrea; it may be admitted that many chiefs and 
dignitaries would become temporary residents, 
and afterwards return to Italy with fortune and 
glory acquired. Those who were arrested by 
death received sepulture in magnificent tombs; 
and those who returned to die in the mother- 
country, leaving renown in Arabia, were comme- 
morated also in funereal monuments. Colossal 
cenotaphs were erected by the ancients, monu- 
ments to those who were believed to have merited 
such distinction, containing neither corpse nor 
ashes. The sculpture of the Petra tomb shows 
that it was elevated to awarrior. The two groups 
of led-horses beside the porch of the prostyle 
temple, recall the custom of the ancients in mili- 
tary funerals, which is followed by the moderns: 
the lions borne by the columns of the lower rank 
express the warlike virtues; the winged female 
figures, beside the monopteral, carrying palm 
branches and crowns, are Victories. The Amazons 
in fighting action are there to recall the warlike 
games that followed the burning of the body ; 
the urn at the summit of the whole symbolizing 
the ashes. It is known that at the conclusion of 
the Roman funeral ceremony, an eagle darted 
from the midst of the fire and smoke, to symbo- 
lize the ascension of the soul of the deceased. This 
incident is represented by an eagle with extended 
wings, sculptured in the pediment of the tomb ; 
whilst the four eagles crowning the summits seem 
intended to reproduce the bird of Jupiter which 
surmounted the Roman standards. 
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ON THE FORMATION OF A NATIONAL 
MUSEUM OF ARCHITECTURE, VIEWED 
IN CONNEXION WITH ITS BEARINGS 
UPON MEDIZVAL ART.* 


Unper the head of Actual Architecture, I must 
mention one other class of objects which would 
demand house-room within the museum. I refer 
to those melancholy but invaluable relics of 
ancient art which exist in our ruined abbeys, and 
to those in other buildings which are in danger of 
being destroyed by inevitable decay. 

It is the absolute duty of an Art Department, 
whether or not they had contemplated an archi- 
tectural museum, to rescue these exquisite and in- 
yaluable works from oblivion by obtaining casts, 
photographs, and measured drawings from them 
while they yet exist. Every winter abrades their 
ancient carved surfaces, and brings down perhaps 
larger portions of their sculptured foliage. Those 
who have been for many years in the habit of 
sketching from old buildings see at every visit 
the progress of destruction which is ever going 
on, and which is ever accelerating its destructive 
inroads. A few years more of delay, and these 
precious works of art will have perished. In the 
name, then, of art, of reason, and of patriotism, 
let us delay no longer, but at once obtain perfect 
representations of what we have left, by means of 
plaster, of photography, and of drawing; and en- 
shrine them as the most precious relics, to be for 
ever preserved in the archives of our national art ! 
I will add here, however, one word of caution,— 
let a hardening process be always applied to the 
ancient carved work before attempting to make 
casts of it, or we may destroy the original while 
obtaining the copy. 

What I have said of architecture proper ap- 
plies equally to the second head,—sculpture form- 
ing a part of architecture. I will, therefore, view 
this as included in the foregoing remarks; only 
adding that a collection of the Medieval sculpture 
of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, of 
France, Germany, and Italy, would be an invalu- 
able acquisition to a national museum,—indeed, 
wou'd be an absolutely necessary portion of it. 

Architectural Woodwork.—This, being much 
scarcer than stonework, especially that of the best 
dates, must be collected with great care. Let me, 
however, be always understood to mean casts, 
rather than the actual work; though when this 
has, unhappily, been severed from its proper posi- 
tion, it will promote its conservation to place it in 
such a museum. Of woodwork of the fifteenth 
century and later there is a large supply of casts 
in the hands of the Government, which were pre- 
pared to assist the carvers employed in the Houses 
of Parliament. This, however, is by no means the 
best period. We want woodwork of the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries, This is, in England, 
somewhat scarce; and wherever it exists, casts 
should be made from it, Among foreign coun- 
tries, Germany, perhaps, contains the largest store 
of ancient woodwork. The stalls at Cologne, not 
only in the cathedral, but in many of the churches ; 
the wonderful doors of St. Mary’s, of the Capitol, 
the stalls, &c., and at many churches throughout 
the length and breadth of the country, should find 

€ representatives in such a museum. The 
elementary classes of woodwork, and the pro- 
gressive illustration of their history, would 
assume a course quite parallel to what I have 
shadowed out in speaking of stonework ; and it is 
needless to recapitulate them. The objects, how- 
ever, themselves, and the art expended upon 
them, differ considerably from the previous class ; 
— objects are comparatively so scarce that 

° 18 much more difficulty in obtaining them ; 
and it is only by the help of those who are in the 
constant habit of searching out objects of study 
. the most out-of-the-way places that they can 
¢ found out. Every year, too, they are getting 
more and more scarce. Even the few early re- 
—, of woodwork in our old cathedrals are 
‘minishing, from the carelessness and want of 
e of their guardians: let no time, then, 
¢ ‘ost in searching out and obtaining perfect 
representations of those which remain, whether 
at home or abroad. y 


© nowcome to the fourth class,—Architectural 
etal-work, 
if Woodwork of the best ages is so scarce, how 
much more so is metal-work ; and how indescriba- 
— important is it that we should use our utmost 
ertions to collect and to preserve representations 
it where it would be improper or impracticable 
obtain the reality of what yet remains to us! 
a the Department of Art, as regards the 
muir tad more movable classes or objects, is 


* By Mr. G.G. Scott, R.A. See p. 440, ante, 








doing very great things for us: indeed, we cannot 
be too grateful for the splendid collection of spe- 
cimens of this and kindred branches of art which 
is being formed within these walls ; nor can we be 
too assiduous in availing ourselves of the facilities 
for study which are thus afforded us. These, how- 
ever, can scarcely, for the most part, be classed 
under the head of Architectural Metal-work, 
though they bear very directly upon it. What I 
refer to is chiefly of a.larger description, such as 
screen-work, hinges, brass fonts and lecterns, 
retabule, corone, doors, gates, &c.; and the 
other forms of metal-work, brought more im- 
mediately into contact with architecture. These, 
like other architectural objects, are chiefly to 
be represented by casts and drawings; and these 
should be,.from time to time, made from all the 
best specimens which remain in this country, and 
all which we can gain access to abroad. We long 
ago contemplated obtaining a cast.from the truly 
magnificent brass fout and its cover at Hildesheim, 
but our funds forbade it. There are a great 
number of such fonts nearly equally worthy of 
being represented in our museum, as well as in- 
numerable other objects of all kinds and descrip- 
tions. Among others I will mention, though a 
late example, the exquisite brass genealogical tree 
which clothes the tomb of Mary of Burgundy, at 
Bruges ; and this leads me to cull attention to the 
numerous brass effigies and entire monuments 
which exist, and many of which would be well 
worthy to be represented in such a collection. I 
will also call attention to the most magnificent of 
all classes of metal-work,—the gorgeous shrines 
of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, There are 
some invaluable specimens of the same exquisite 
workmanshipin the museum of the Department,and 
it is possible that a few more may by chance be ob- 
tained. The greatest and most glorious specimens, 
however, of this wondrous art must ever remain 
where they now are, and where, for the most part, 
they have always been; and can there be only 
rarely visited and studied. What I wish to press 
upon the attention of the Department of Art is 
the necessity of obtaining perfect full-sized re- 
presentations of these most sumptuous works. 
Among the many which exist, I will call espe- 
cial attention to those of the three Kings at 
Cologne; of Notre Dame, at Aix-la-Chapelle ; and 
of St. Elizabeth, at Marburg. These are absolute 
miracles of art ; and I would earnestly press the 
necessity of perfect, full-sized, and perfectly de- 
tailed drawings being made from them ; accom- 
panied by some more tangible representations of 
some of their parts. 

But I must go on to my next head—Coloured 
Architectural Decorations. Here, again, we have 
heartily to thank the Department for much which 
they have done, and to entreat them to go on as 
they have begun. They have already collected 
many drawings of such decorations, with some 
of the originals. Mr. Cctavius Hudson, of 
whose zeal, knowledge, and skill I cannot speak 
too highly, has adopted the excellent practice of 
having casts made for the details of ancient 
buildings on which he is engaged, and making 
upon them fac-simile copies of the remains 
of colouring which he finds. This, if fol- 
lowed out, would supply invaluable illustra- 
tions of decorative art; and I would urge the 
collection of full-size drawings of all other 
branches of decoration, wherever they can be pro- 
cured, Such remnants of old art are continually 
being destroyed. How easy would it be to per- 
petuate them by fac-simile drawings ! And thus, 
of all the other classes of art I have enumerated. 
Let us have coloured tracings of stained glass, not 
only of famous works, but of the fragmentary 
remains in village churches. Let us have (as, in 
fact, we already have to a considerable extent) 
rubbings of brasses and incised stones ; coloured 
rubbings of ornamental pavements; and perfect 
representations of all other branches of decorative 
art. I exhibit a fac-simile copy of a part of the 
ancient retabulum in Westminster Abbey, as an 
illustration of the kind of drawing I am recom- 
mending. Time will not allow me to go further 
than to say that a museum thus constituted would 
be worthy of being called “ National ;” and would 
not only be the greatest benefit which could be 
conferred upon our art, but would be no more than 
the carrying out to its natural results of what the 
Department have already commenced. 

It may be feared by some that such a collection 
would encourage slavish copying. My own expe- 
rience has led to a contrary opinion. I have ob- 
served with pleasure that, so far from this being 
the case, the increased study of ancient examples 
leads the art-workman to a more enlarged and 
more reasoning appreciation of his art; gives him 
greater freedom in the exercise of it ; and, above 





all, leads him to a more zealous and intelligent 
study of nature. I will only add two more sug- 
gestions. Ist. That as such a collection would 
not be made for a mere spectacle but for actual 
use, it should not be deposited in vast and im- 
posing halls and galleries, but should be:so sub- 
divided as to give the student every possible 
facility for quietly studying any one department 
which he might be pursuing, without the distrac- 
tion which the enormous wmoultiplicity of the 
objects would otherwise occasion. In readingya 
book, we should be sadly annoyed if we were 
obliged to see a number of its pages or its illus- 
trations at once; and so it is with a museum: the 
student only wants to see the part to which his 
studies are directed. 2ndly. I would suggest, as 
South Kensington is not a place very accessible 
to the student or the art-workman, that a system 
be organized of lending out objects to particular 
districts, in which rooms for the studies of art- 
workmen shall be opened ; and that the specimens 
so lent shall be changed periodically (perhaps 
every month), and thus a constant and ever- 
changing course of study facilitated. 

I will now conclude by suggesting some points 
for consideration, as to how our great work: can be 
carried on with the greatest possible advantage to 
the great cause we have in view. 

There are two parties to this undertaking,—the 
representatives of the demand, and of the supply; 
and it can only be successfully carried out by 
their hearty and continued co-operation. 

The representatives of the demand are the 
architects. It is not their personal interests in 
the least degree which are at stake ; for buildings 
would beerected, and architectsemployedand paid, 
just the same, whether the arts subsidiary to archi- 
tecture are cultivated or neglected; nor can the 
demand be said to come mainly from the art- 
workman himself, though it does more nearly affect 
his personal interests. Those among them whose 
apprehensions of art have been aroused to activity 
join heartily and earnestly in the demand ; but, as 
in the case of religion, those who most need in- 
struction are the least alive to their necessities; 
and, among architects themselves, it is those who 
most keenly appreciate the nobleness of their art, 
and have best cultivated it as a fine art, who most 
strongly feel the necessity for aiding the art- 
workmen, on whom depends the realization of the 
more artistic portions of their designs. Not only, 
however, are the architects, aud the best among 
them, the representatives of the demand, but they 
are also the parties who best—I might almost say 
who alone—understand what is the nature of that 
demand ; who know, from their daily experience, 
what are the objects necessary to meet it ; and who, 
from their own travels, their own studies, and from 
the contact in which their practice places them with 
ancient buildings, know also whence and how those 
objects are to be supplied. It is, therefore, self-evi- 
dent that the aid of the architects most conversant 
with the subject is essential to the success of the 
effort; and when we add to this that those architects 
have already, by their own individual exertions 
and of their own free motion and sense of the 
necessity, most efficiently launched the work, and 
founded an architectural museum which must be 
the nucleus or the model of whatever is effected, 
the case is rendered still more obvious. 

The representatives of the supply are the 
Government Department of Art. To them has 
been committed that great cause, the promotion 
of applied art in this country. 

The museum of objects of art which they are 
forming must of necessity be of the greatest 
benefit to this object. It brings within the reach 
of the manufacturing art-workman the finest ob- 
jects for his study, such as he could otherwise 
never have hoped to gain access to. What we 
ask of them, then, is to aid us and work with 
us in doing the same for the architectural art- 
workman, who equally needs and equally deserves 
their aid. 

If they will not do so; or if, in doing so, they 
refuse the aid and advice of those who alone under- 
stand what is needed, the world and posterity will 
know on whose shoulders. the onus will lie. If, on 
the other hand, they appreciate and frankly 
acknowledge this, perhaps, the highest of their 
duties, they will merit the eternal gratitude of 
every lover of art; and I am sure that I utter the 
feelings of my brother architects when I say that 
we are prepared to abdicate our self-imposed 
task in their favour, and to unite with them 
heart and soul, and without jealousy or rivalry, 
in carrying out the most noble and most needful . 
work, 

The exact regulation under which this united 
action will be best effected I will not here attempt 





to define: “ where there is a will there is a way ;” 
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and I content myself with asserting that on our 
part at least there is a hearty good will; and that 
I see no difficulty whatever as to the way. 








ITALIAN ARCHITECTURAL DRAWINGS IN 
THE ROYAL LIBRARY AT WINDSOR.* 


A sHorT time before the fatal illness which 
deprived the architectural and artistic world of 
one who had devoted the best part of his study 
and energy to cultivate and foster their pursuits, 
that great personage had occasion to direct some 
very important alterations in the Royal Library 
at Windsor. During his researches there he dis- 
covered some old Italian architectural MSS. having 
the name of Muzio Oddi, of Urbino. He was 
much interested by the bold, original, and in some 
degree quaint nature of some of the drawings, and 
the extent of the knowledge and pursuits of the 
author. There were rough designs for large 
churches and palaces, mixed with sketches for 
details of the smallest matters; and with them 
were plans of battles and sieges, projects for 
fortifications of vast extent, and with them minute 
details, comprehending even the method of raising 
a drawbridge. The writing is in old Italian, and 
very difficult both to decipher and to translate. 
As other volumes now from time to time came to 
light, evidently by various architects, and all in- 
scribed in the same language, and as many long 
days’ reading in the libraries of Italy, while in 
search of materials for the restoration of the 
remains of old Rome, had made me, in some degree, 
familiar both with the character and phrases of 
the MSS. of the time, I was requested to examine | 
them. I was able to identify and explain the 
greater part of the subjects. Theresearch was of 
course suspended and delayed by the melancholy 
death of His Royal Highness, but ultimately this 
was the result:—No less than thirty-two bound 
volumes, mostly of very large size, were discovered, 
besides six large portfolios of drawings, which 
probably were intended at one time to have been 
bound. The earliest date I could discover written 
in them was 1563, and the latest 1773, but many 
of the drawings are probably older. Some of these 
volumes contain the arms of the Albani family, 
and as they are surmounted by the cardinal’s hat, 
it is probable they came from the library of some 
ecclesiastical dignitary of that family. Some 
have the arms of the celebrated Consul Smith (as 
he is generally called), a gentleman who occupied 
a distinguished diplomatic situation in Italy for a 
long time, and who is favourably known among 
artists as a collector of very refined taste, and 
better known among the lovers of old books as 
the editor of the curious fac simile of a very early 
and celebrated edition of Boccaccio. Some of 
them contain reports directed to Pope Clement XI., 
who was one of the Albani. Whether he be- 
queathed them to his family, or in what way they 
got to England, is matter of conjecture. The 
tradition is that Consul Smith had an unlimited 
commission from George III. to purchase for the 
royal library. Suffice it to say, they commence 
before the period of the completion of the chancel, 
as we should call it, but, more strictly speaking, 
the tribune of St. Peter’s, and proceed, giving ex- 
amples of some of the finest modern edifices in 
Rome, to the decadence of the art of architecture 
in Italy, a range of more than 200 years. 

Among the objects of which we have copious 
detail drawings are those of the completion of 
St. Peter’s and building the sacristy ; the altera- 
tions of the basilican churches of the Lateran, St. 
Sebastian, and St. Maria in Trastevere, which 
were required by a change of ceremonies at the 
period of the papal benedictions of the pope; a 
great number of new churches, among which San 
Ignazio, Spirito Santo, San Pietro in Montorio, 
works connected with Santa Maria dei Angeli, and 
many others; among the villas are the Giulia, 
Medici, Albani, Riarii, Madama, Panfili, and the 
‘banqueting-house of Cardinal Farnese; among 
the public buildings, the Curia Nuova, the Propa- 
ganda, and many of the buildings on the Quirinal ; 
of the theatres, Alibert, Tordenone, that at Parma 
80 well known; the noble flight of stairs or salitd 
of the Trinita ai Monti, and the fine facade of the 
fountain of Trevi. Among the objects of antiquity 
are drawings of the Columbaria about Rome, and 
of all the temples and basilicas in the state they 
were in at the time. Valuable as those are which 
represent objects still in existence, there are many 
which have a twofold value to the Roman anti- 
quary, because they have since wholly or in part 
disappeared. Among them are the temple of 
Minerva Medici, that in the Forum of Nerva, the 





* Read by Mr. Arthur Ashpitel, at the Royal Institute 


Settizonium of Septimius Severus, the villas of 
Hadrian and of Pliny, and a great number of relics 
formerly in the Appian Way. There are also rich 
treasures in beautiful copies of friezes, arabesques, 
stuccoes, and mosaics, taken from the remains of 
antiquity, many of which have faded since ex- 
posed to the light, and some, perhaps, have 
perished. But the architects have not confined 
themselves simply to building operations; they 
have condescended to design the minute adjuncts 
to decorations required. We find among those 
volumes, drawings for altars, tents, tombs, funeral 
decorations, chimney-pieces, fountains, and even 
lamps and thuribles. Nor have they been content 
with the artistic portion of their profession; we 
find amongst those volumes evidences of high 
scientific knowledge; we have drawings of har- 
bours, with the method of repairing breaches of 
the sea and constructing breakwaters, on a less 
scale, it is true, but as ably planned as that at 
Plymouth, and a more wonderful work, if we con- 
sider they could not compel the services of that 
gigantic helot steam in those days. There are 
also designs for prisons and houses of correction 
quite on the principle of our system of inspec- 
tion, plans for complete drainage of towns, 
and a number of others, which show that archi- 
tecture and engineering were at that time 
almost synonymous arts. Not only so, but mili- 
tary engineering exhibits itself largely in these 
volumes. There are plans of the sieges of Tortosa, 
Monferrat, Fuentes, Antibes; a number of mili- 
tary plans of various parts of the country ; pro- 
jects for fortifying the city of Lucca, which were 
carried out and now exist; curious designs for 
towers of defence, mounting one large gun, like 
our Martello towers; designs for large granaries ; 
powder manufactories, with drawings of the ma- 
chinery ; designs for drawbridges; in short, speci- 
mens of almost all the useful and ornamental arts 
of the day may be found in those volumes. The 
names attached to the drawings, which in most 
cases, and perhaps in all, are autographs, are in- 
deed deserving of deep respect, second only to 
those of the great men of the age which imme- 
diately preceded them, as Da Vinci, Raffaele, 
and Michelangelo. We find the namesor works 
of Julio Romano, Dominichino, Bramante, San 
Gallo, Pirro Ligorio, Bartoli, Borromini, Oddi, the 
Fontanas, &c. And one precious volume is filled 
with original sketches, chiefly from Venice, by the 
famous Canaletti. When we consider the versa- 
tility of talent displayed by the Italian architects, 
who did not disdain small things in art because 
they were capable of great things ; nor the useful 
because they were masters of the ornamental, it 
is not to be wondered at they held the high rank 
in society they did. The pope, the emperor, the 
grand duke, all welcomed the architect as not 
only a lofty but a useful spirit in the state, and 
he trod in courts the equal of the leading minds 
of the day in other intellectual pursuits—the 
diplomatist, the jurist, or the great inquirers into 
the physical or metaphysical worlds. Whether 
the system urged upon us by some, in the present 
day, of despising science and learning, and nar- 
rowing the mind to one branch alone, or rather 
to a sub-branch of a branch of architecture, tends 
to raise the profession in the eyes of the public, 
or whether it has not already tended to its depre- 
ciation in some degree, it is not our purpose now to 
inquire. By gracious permission of the Queen we 
have before us four volumes out of the collection 
at Windsor, on which I beg to venture a few 
remarks. They are not specimens of the most 
finished and most highly-coloured drawings there, 
but exhibit rather the architect in his studio, 
dashing off with a common pen the rising 
ideas in his mind, and the greater part had 
probably never been meant to meet the public 
eye. The most of them, however, are evi- 
dently to scale, and the localities and the subjects, 
and the purpose-like manner in which they are 
executed, will, I am sure, be worthy our attention. 
The first to which I shall direct your attention 
has a melancholy interest attached to it; for it 
was the first discovered by the late Prince Consort. 
The name of its author is not one of those familiar 
to every ear, though in foreign biographies it holds 
a respected place. It may be convenient, how- 
ever, to state a few facts as to his character before 
proceeding to the examination of the contents of 
the two volumes, which I will endeavour to do as 
briefly as possible. Muzio Oddi, whose name 
stands conspicuous on the title-page, was born at 
Urbino, in 1569. His father was an officer in the 
troops of Francisco di Medici. At an early period 
he gave promise of spirit and talent, and was 
placed under the tuition of the celebrated Baroccio, 
from whom he learned drawing. This painter was 





of British Architects, as mentioned in our last. 


also a native of Urbino, and one of the few that 





opposed the so-called eclectic school of the da 
preferring rather that of Correggio, Raffaelle pet 
their predecessors. He soon discovered in. the 
lad a talent for mathematics and the constructive 
arts, and advised him to give them his particular 
attention. His biographers say that Oddi made 
rapid progress in these studies, when, like our late 
valued and lamented fellow-member, the cele. 
brated Cavaliere Canina, he entered the army, and 
became chef d’artillerie. He seems to have dis. 
tinguished himself so much, and to have won the 
approbation of the grand duke to such a degree 
as to be admitted member of his privy council, 
when suddenly a storm broke over his head, He 
was charged by the grand duke with having be. 
trayed the secrets of the privy council, and that 
to his wife, the grand duchess, and he was imme. 
diately consigned to the dungeons of Pesaro, 
The charge seems strange; and there are hints 
that, after all, Italian jealousy was at the bottom 
of theaccusation. However this may be, it seems 
clear that the unhappy young man was subjected 
to a strict and cruel confinement for nine long 
years. He was deprived of the use of pen, ink, 
and paper; but his biographers say he got over 
these defects by making pens out of pieces of reed, 
and ink from charcoal and the soot of the chimney, 
and that he fabricated a sort of size from the relics 
of his food, with which he prepared the commonest 
sorts of paper, so that they could take the ink. 
Specimens of these drawings are still preserved at 
Urbino, and shown as curiosities; and I have very 
little doubt thatsomeof theroughersketches nowon 
the table before us were done in the same manner. 
In these pursuits, and in the study of mathematics, 
the time passed away, and he was at length 
liberated ; but on condition of his leaving his 
native place for ever. He proceeded at once to 
Milan, where he was elected to the professorial 
chair of mathematics, and probably practised also 
as an architect; for we have in the volume before 
us some designs which appear to have been car- 
ried out in the cathedral there. From thence we 
read that he was invited to Lucca, to fortify that 
city ; it was in the year 1626, when a struggle 
was going on for the vacant dukedom of Mantua, 
and Italy was ravaged alternately by the arms of 
France and Spain. The drawings of those fortifi- 
cations are before us; and we are told that they 
gave such satisfaction to the authorities that he 
was presented with a medal of honour. From the 
drawings of sieges and other military operations, 
it is probable he was present at some of the bat- 
tles which ended with the sack of Mantua. He 
seems, however, to have resided at Lucca; for his 
biographers state he was invited from thence by 
Cardinal Trivulzio to return to Milan. This invi- 
tation he declined, preferring to proceed to Lo- 
retto, where he seems to have designed the sacristy 
for the famous church there, and to have executed 
works at Ancona. Shortly afterwards he appears to 
have had permission to return to his native town, 
Urbino, where he died at the age of seventy years. 
His writings are still extant ; and they are purely 
mathematical. One is a description and the direc- 
tion for use of an instrument which he calls the 
polymetral compass, a delineation of which it Is 
supposed is in one of the volumes before us. On 
the title to the book is neatly written “Original 
Drawings from the hand of Muzio Oddi, of 
Urbino.” It commences with a large number of 
sketches in a sort of ink and in red chalk. Some 
of these are very neatly finished, others are of 
the roughest description —in fact nothing but 
scratches, and as if done by a very imperfect 
light. They are on mere scraps of paper, and the 
probability is, a good portion of them were done 
in the solitude of his dungeon, and with the im- 
perfect materials I have described. Among them 
is a drawing of a curious instrument, composed 0 
two limbs connected together with a gradua 
circular arc, which seems to be fixed, and carTy- 
ing another one graduated in like manner, whic 
seems to be moveable. It is furnished yer a 
plummet, and seems intended for taking ang es 
or levels, and may be the } olymetral ‘~~ 
alluded to by his biograplers. We, dav’ 
no clue to the period, but might infer be 
was made after his liberation. A rough oo 
(p. 21) is given of a tablet to the memory “C : 
father. The inscription is—“D.O.M. To CaP 
tain Lactantius Oddi, who, when alive, bo 
strenuous and upright under every fortum 
Mutius and Matteo placed this as an act of piety 
to their father.’ Many of the drawings wit 
now follow are more neatly execated ; and re | 
have dimensions figured on them which ere 
lead one to suppose they had actually been ve 
cuted. They are not only for churches, wa a 
niles, and other large constructions, but even 





organ-cases, brackets, and other ornaments ; 40 
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one seems a design for a picture-frame. A large 
number of them are for doorways, entrance-gates, 
and large windows, and, I think we must agree, 
display much ingenuity and boldness of handling. 
Tbe second volume commences with plans 
which seem to have been parts of conventual 
buildings. Among these is a very curious sketch 
of the inside of a. dome looking upwards, and 
showing a construction of scaffolding, cords, &c., 
robably intended, as appears by a section at 
age 22, to enable the builders to fix the tambour 
at the top. At page 19 we have an elaborate 
plan of a large palace, fortified at each angle with 
a bastion, with embrasures for twelve guns each. 
It in some degree resembles Caprarola in arrange- 
ment ; but the latter is a polygon on plan, while 
this is square. This is followed by the plans of 
the enceinte of a large town, strongly fortified 
with the sections, or, to use the expression of the 
old engineer, “ profiles” of the ramparts; unfor- 
tunately there is no description by which it may 
be identified. We have three plans, &c., for con- 
yentual buildings, one of which is endorsed 
“A monastery for the nuns of Ancona,” and 
shows our author continued his avocations as 
an architect even while occupied in military pur- 
suits. We then have the plan of a large amphi- 
theatre, on the back of which are some curious 
moral reflections on beauty and love. One of 
these is headed by a reflection, expressed, no doubt, 
many thousand times before and since his time— 
“ Amore tiranno.” Whether the remembrance of 
the Grand Duchess gave birth to this expression, 
we know not. We then have the design for a 
large window, which, from the inscription, we 
may suppose to have been put up at Milan in the 
Duomo; under this it appears an altar was in- 
tended to stand, which, he says, was to be con- 
formable to the altar of St. Joseph. The whole 
is of marble, and seems of very large size. It 
would be tedious minutely to describe every item 
before us. Suffice it to say, we have designs for 
a chape], on the back of one of which is written, 
“Plans of the Chapel of the Pope in the Church 
of Minerva,” probably Santa Maria sopra Minerva 

at Rome, and others for the sacristy at Loretto. 
We now get the designs for fortifying the town 
of Lucca. Some are marked the “ Idea of George 
Settale of Milan”; while his own is modestly 
inscribed “ The idea of another without a name,” 
innominato. With these are detail drawings of 
bastions: one with rounded, and the other with 
square orillons ; there are also stairs apparently 
leading to casements, or magazines, or other 
places of safety. We then have a plan of the 
city and citadel of Casale, on which is sketched in 
red chalk the approaches of the enemy ; and some 
rough outworks, which seem to infer that; he was 
present and took part in the operations. The 
mixture of military and civil architecture which 
follows shows that Oddi still combined the pur- 
suit of arts and arms. But it would weary you to 
describe them all. I would, however, call your 
attention to a very ingenious contrivance for 
Taising and lowering a draw-bridge, where the 
increased weight, due to the increased leverage as 
the bridge descends, is compensated by a very 
clever contrivance, much on the principle of the 
fusee of a watch, To judge of his abilities 
na military point of view by the knowledge of 
the present day would be absurd. The increased 
powers of ordnance, particularly of the mortar and 
shell, have entirely altered siege operations from 
the time of Muzio Oddi. He seems to have used 
both the flat bastion (such as those with which 
San Michele fortified Verona) and the bastion 
= a larger capital and sharper angles, of Vau- 
an and Coehorn; but he seems to have taken 
special pains with his orillons. In his time cities 
‘Were often taken by storm as soon as any breach 
could be effected, and very often merely by esca- 
re ¢, by cowp-de-main. In this case it was very 
eee to be able to get guns to sweep the 
of the curtain, and equally important those 
Soran not be exposed to a cross-fire. San 
yp put one under another in the orillons; 
pom course, like all casemated guns, they were 
eo am by their own smoke. Oddi placed his 
is fom thebeats 
of his Vietehe he im, and the testimony 
Rilitary eben” e€ must have been a great 
: he next volume to which I shall beg to call 
y nian 1s one wholly devoted to the 
nilding hae John Lateran, at Rome. This noble 
20 feet hick a facade nearly 40 feet wider and 
+0 a er oe our St. Paul’s; and is nearly 
nave, ager agen clear of the walls of the 
about the ne a was destroyed by fire 
3 and was restored by a long 


ae 
necession of popes, and completed, as to its inte- 





rior, by Clement IT., about the close of the seven- 
teenth century. The volume contains a number 
of plans and sections of the building, boldly and 
almost roughly executed in pen and ink. 
These show the present state of the church. 
It formerly consisted of five aisles, divided 
simply by immense Corinthian columns, from the 
capitals of which arches sprung in the old Basi- 
lican style. As modern requirements demanded a 
great number of altars, large piers were con- 
structed, with niches, &c., fitted for that purpose. 
A great many of the old columns which had escaped 
the fire are said to have been built into these piers. 
It has, therefore, entirely lost its ancient Basilican 
character. The whole edifice is enriched with the 
finest marbles, mosaics, gildings: it is full of 
noble statues and fine monuments; and is, in fact, 
second in richness only to that of St. Peter’s. The 
book before us is well worthy of inspection, not 
only to those who have seen the building, but to 
those who have not. The latter half of the volume 
is occupied by a most curious subject. It contains 
drawings for all the ceremonies of a council of the 
Church. This, of cours, would not be an cecumeni- 
cal or general council; the last of which, as is well 
known, was that of Trent, nearly three centuries 
and a half ago. It is, probably, a smaller council, 
orconclave. The principal feature in decoration is 
an immense tabernacle, called a catafalco, which 
stands over the high altar, and is very richly deco- 
rated. It seems to have been surrounded by bas- 
reliefs showing the procession and the other cere- 
monies, the bishops and other dignitaries: some 
are walking, some sitting at a table, some kneeling 
at an altar; while behind a sort of sereen stand 
skeletons, which seem watching and mocking their 
pomp and state. There are plans of the arrange- 
ments of the seats, and even of the hangings to 
adorn the church, and drawings of the accessa- 
ries down to the chalices and candlesticks. The 
benches and chairs are also drawn. One is said 
to be “for the Pope made:” it tells “of red bro- 
cade and damask velvet, with two footstools to 
match.” Another more curiously is marked “Seat 
of, straw with two cushions of silk.” All have 
figured dimensions. This volume is probably by 
Carlo Fontana, as the arms of Clement XI. appear 
in several places. This prelate came to the papacy 
in 1700, both Borromini and Bernini then being 
dead. 

The last volume to which I venture to invite 
your attention (at least the greater part of it) is 
superior in artistic execution, and the subjects are 
of greater interest than those I have already 
alluded to; although there are others at Windsor 
possessing still greater claims to your admiration. 
The volume commences with some extremely well- 
executed sketches of Roman remains, very care- 
fully outlined and shaded with bistre. They 
consist of the arches of Constantine, Septimius 
Severus, the Goldsmiths, of Lucius Verus; the 
Porta Maggiore, the Arch of Titus; the remains 
in the Roman Forum, of that of Nerva; the Baths 
of Paulus Emilius, the Theatre of Marcellus ; the 
temples of Fortuna Virilis, Antoninus, &c.; the 
Septizonium, the Pyramid of Caius Cestius, &c. 
They are very faithfully rendered, and possess the 
unusual interest of giving some examples which 
are now destroyed or removed. Thus, the Temple 
of Pallas, in the Forum Transitorium, was taken 
down by Paul V., and the columns now form part 
of the magnificent fountain called the Aqua Paola, 
The Arch of Lucius Verus has disappeared. The 
Septizonium of Septimius Severus has also perished, 
and nothing is left of it but a heap of old bricks, 
At first, 1 thought the drawings were the originals 
of those given in Gamucci’s “ Rome ;” but, though 
they resemble them somewhat in character, all 
differ more or less; while the larger part differ 
in toto. One curious circumstance arose during 
the research, and that led to the inference that 
they are older than his book, which was printed 
in 1565. The Arch of Septimius Severus, in the 
latter work, shows an excavation round the lower 
part, by which the pedestals are exposed to view 
as they are at present ; while in the Windsor MS. 
they are drawn as still covered up with the earth. 

An examination of Rossi, Sadeler, Du Perac, 
Defrairius, Gamucci,—in fact, of all the authors on 
the subject to which access could be had in the 
very limited time I had to prepare this paper,— 
proved these drawings were no part of their 
works. I therefore took the volume up to the 
British Museum; the kindness, attention, and 
courtesy of whose officers, on repeated occasions, 
I am proud to acknowledge. Mr. Carpenter, 
Mr. Rye, and Mr. Bond, gave a very long 
and patient investigation of the subject. The 
former gentleman said immediately that he 
thought they strongly resembled the drawings 


of the Jacopo Tatti, whom we kuow better, 





as the great Sansovino of Venice. Unfor- 
tunately the museum possesses but one draw- 
ing from this architect’s hands. On comparing 
ing it with those before us, there certainly was a 
very great similarity. The colouring was hardly 
so warm as these, but that might have been quite 
an accidental circumstance. The latter gentleman, 
who I ventured to name, and who, in judgment of 
the identity and period of handwriting, may be 
considered “facile princeps,” also thought the 
inscriptions on both extremely like. With but 
one drawing from which to judge, however, it 
would be much too hasty to pronounce a decided 
opinion. We all thought, however, we might go 
so far as to say there is great probability that 
these drawings are the work of Sansovino; and, 
if that be correct, of course they are of the greatest 
interest and value. 

The remaining drawings in the volume are by 
different hands, some being very well executed, 
and some evidently copies of good drawings by 
inferior hands. In one or two of them, the 
blunders in the perspective are such as none but 
an inexperienced person could make. On one 
drawing there is the name of Vignola; but it is 
not likely it is his. On another is the more likely 
inscription, in Latin, “ From the books of Julian 
Giamberti, called San Gallo ;” and the drawing 
may thus be said either to be by that cele- 
brated architect, or to have been collected by 
him. The subjects are all Roman antiquities. 
No. 17 is the so-called Portico of Octavia, in the 
Peschiera, which is drawn as nearly entire, and 
the restoration of which differs very little from 
that of Canina. It is now in a very dilapidated 
state. Several others may be recognized, as the 
Arch at Verona, and those of Titus and Constan- 
tine, the Baths of Paulus Emilius, &c.; but it is 
exceedingly tantalizing to see several very curious 
buildings to which we have no clue, and which we 
suppose must have disappeared. At the end of the 
volume are a number of plans which seem to suit 
some of the drawings; and if so, the inscriptions 
“ One mile out of Rome,” “Two miles from Rome,” 
&c., would lead us to think they are parts of the 
villas, tombs, or temples which some time lined all 
the roads from Rome, and now are mere heaps of 
ruin; and, having served as quarries for ages to 
every one who wanted building materials, are now 
mere heaps of rubbish. The beautiful statues, 
the sculptured friezes, the marble columns, that 
adorned those buildings, have long ago been burned 
into lime to fertilize the land; such of the other 
materials as could be moved have formed wretched 
farmhouses or inclosures to keep the sheep and 
goats from the nightly incursions of the wolf. 
Nothing now remains but such masses of brick- 
work as are too hard, too rock-like, to be worth 
the labour to plunder, and which stand up among 
the vast plains of the Campagna as ghostly relics 
of past grandeur. 

This paper was begun with saddened feelings, 
and seems to conclude in the same spirit. It is 
natural it should be so. It might be thought 
fitting to make further allusion to the great per- 
sonage who has departed. I cannot but feel that 
such a course would necessari'y revive painful 
feelings, and that it would be out of place for me 
to attempt to pronounce anything like panegyric. 
One thing may be permitted, however, which 
offers in some degree a more cheering retrospect, 
and that is, that one of the last things the Prince 
asked for from the library related to these MSS. ; 
and one of his latest wishes was that an opportunity 
of exhibiting them should be afforded to a body he 
always held in regard,—the Royal Institute of 
British Architects. 





THE PRESENT STATE OF THE ENGLISH 
COTTON-WORKERS. 


SomE time since we directed attention to the 
widely-spread distress which was coming upon 
Lancashire and the other cotton-manufacturing 
districts, and mentioned the necessity which would 
surely arise for extensive and general assistance, 
from all parts of the land, for a multitude of suf- 
fering workmen, who are exposed to distress by 
circumstances which they could not possibly pre- 
vent. At about that time the matter was actively 
taken up in Loadon. A committee was formed, 
which, we believe, is still in existence; and the 
Lord Mayor willingly agreed to receive funds for 
the relief of the distress, at the Mansion House. 
But, as it seems to us, a check was put to this 
movement by some of the magistrates, manufac- 
turers, and other influential persons in the 
Lancashire district, who strongly repudiated 
any other than local assistance and the support 
which the Poor-law wouldallow. While admiring 








this spirit of independence, and also the sacrifices 
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which some of the most important manufacturers 
have made for the purpose of assisting the men; 
one cannot but fear that they have been too san- 
guine of the speedy termination of the American 
struggle, and have not taken sufficient account of 
the wide spread of the dark cloud of poverty 
which was coming upon poor cotton-spinners. 
The disencouragement of these subscriptions has 
already entailed great distress upon many families; 
and it is to be feared that this distress, so far as 
can be at present seen, will be still further inten- 
sified. Having had good opportunies of learning 
the feelings of the Lancashire men and women, 
we know how repugnant it is to their views to 
receive help in the way in which it is afforded to 
them by the parish relieving-officers: the labour 
of stone-breaking and road-making to men who 
are unfitted, by having followed pursuits of a 
totally different description, is not easy. 

The misfortune which has befallen these poor 
people could not, in the first instance, have been 
prevented by them; and their conduct in the 
course of this trouble has been worthy of the 
greatest praise; while the stern necessities of men, 
women, aud children are weekly becoming greater. 
The voice of hunger will not be much longer 
smothered ; and it is a duty for all parts of Eng- 
land to set vigorously about the relief of this suf- 
fering without delay ; and let us hope, in the dis- 
tribution of such funds as are raised, that, while 
food is provided, the provision for rent, which will 
enable them to keep a home shelter for their wives 
and children, will not be forgotten. 








THE TRUTHFUL IN ART. 


UNDER this title a lecture was receutly delivered 
at the Architectural Exhibition, in Conduit-street, 
by Mr. Robert W. Edis. 

The lecturer gave a very brief history of art 
from the time when, according to him, men 
laboured in good and earnest integrity; uutil the 
present day, which he characterized as an age of 
plaster and rococo abominations; and as one in 
which gigantic shams and pseudo-work of all kinds 
hold sway, to the perversion of all good taste and 
true art;—drawing attention to the beautiful 
works of the ancient Greeks and Romans, and the 
grand monumental poems of the Mediavalists, 
which have been handed down to us in all their 
glorious array of majesty and truthfulness. The 
lecturer, however, thought that the line must be 
somewhat drawn in at the end of the thirteenth 
century, since men from that time seemed to 
labour and build more out of vanity and self-love 
than out of earnest truthfulness and love for what 
they were doing; and certainly the so-called re- 
storations and improvements of the last genera- 
tion, in many of the domestic and ecclesiastical 
buildings of England, were not to be classed as 
good or true work ; any more than the base imita- 
tion and pseudo-plaster copyism of Greek and 
Roman temples, and the effect-at-any-price orna- 
ment, stuck on anywhere and everywhere, totally 
regardless of construction and nearly all else, 
were to be classed with their majestic pro- 
totypes in ASgina, Italy, and elsewhere. He 
thought that Nature should be more than care- 
fully studied in all ornamentation; not for mere 
imitation, which could be of no use, saving 
to show mechanical power of copyism; but he 
thought that all artists should seek to adapt 
the many beautiful forms that, Nature was daily 
laying before them, in their decorative and 
sculpturesque work, The paper concluded with a 
few remarks upon bigotry; urging that there 
should be more unity amongst men, and that 
those who really had the same cause at heart, 
namely, to ennoble and elevate their art, should 
work together, so that there might be strength 
as well as intention to do well, 





PROVINCIAL NEWS, 

Preston.—An invitation to the Prince of Wales 
to lay the foundation stone of the new Town-hall 
in Preston, during the celebration of the local 
Guild, has been declined; a letter from Sir C. B. 
Phipps saying, “It was her Majesty’s wish that 
none of the Royal children should, during the 
present year, attend any public ceremony.” 

Newport (Isle of Wight)—The contract for 
erecting the parsonage house, as lately advertised, 
has been taken by Mr. C. Jolliffe, builder ; but the 
original plan has since been considerably modified, 
in order to bring the cost of the building within 
a certain estimate. The contract for laying down 
a common sewer in Trafalgar-road has not been as 
yet agreed upon; there being only two tenders 


granted by the town council and highway commis- 
sioners, 

Manchester.—The contract for the extension of 
the new station buildings, which have been de- 
signed by Meesrs. Mills & Murgatroyd, of Man- 
chester, architects, and are being carried out 
under their direction, has been let to Messrs. W. 
& H. Southern, of Salford, and the sub-contractors 
have begun to erect their scaffolding, &c. The 
contract stipulates that the new building shall be 
roofed in by the end of June, 1863. The contract 
for the masonry has been taken by Messrs. Patte- 
son, of Manchester: Messrs. E. T. Bellhouse & Co. 
will supply the ironwork ; and the brickwork will 
be dene by Mr. Rutherford. The new building 
will have a frontage in a line with the angles of 
the existing station; the central projecting por- 
tion of the present building being destined for 
entire removal. The chief frontage will be to- 
wards Piccadilly at the head of the slope, and will 
be nearly 200 feet in length, with a height of 
more than 70 feet, and a depth of 162 feet. The 
elevations towards Piccadilly and Birmingham- 
street will be in the Italian style, and of stone. 
In the centre of the basement story there will be 
a gateway, with a 40-feet clear opening, for road 
and foot-paths ; the roadway running about 200 
yards beyond the building, and separating the two 
arrival platforms; its higher end being widened 
and used as a cab-stand. In the front there will 
be an extensive glass-covered porcb, supported on 
ornamental iron columns. Proceeding through a 
spacious vestibule, passengers will enter a hall, 
64 feet long, 31 feet broad, and nearly 70 feet 
high, lighted from the roof. At the further end 
will be the booking-offices. The first floor will 
contain two board-rooms and sets of offices; while 


field Company. The new iron and glass roof in 
rear of this building, and covering the platforms, 
will be 625 feet long, of proportionate height, and 
a span of 192 feet 6 inches, the present roof being 


approach to the station is to be widened forth- 
with, and to be brougdt considerably nearer Pic- 
cadilly. The approach will be altered, under the 
direction of Mr. Baker and Mr. Sacré, the engi- 
neers of the London and North-Western, and the 
Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire Railways. 

Stockport.—The excavation and embankment 
for the largest reservoir at Lyme Park for the 
Stockport district waterworks are progressing. 
The embank ment:at its base will be 240 feet thick, 
and at its top 20 feet, and sufficiently wide and 
strong to form a cart-road. The perpendicular 
depth of the water in this hold will be 60 feet. 
This reservoir is in the valley on the Disley side 
of Lyme Cage, and it is to be filled with the Bollin- 
hurst, or Silver Brook. The other reservoir is to 
be formed on the Elmerhurst brook, in the valley 
on the other side of Lyme Cage. Together, it is 
calculated they will furnish a supply of water ex- 
cellent in quality and sufficient for a population 
twice as great as that of the district included in 
the Act of Parliament. The filters are situate in 
Norbury. One of the filter beds is advanced 
towards completion. About 150 men are engaged. 
The contractors for the earthworks, excavations, 
embankments, and pipe-laying, are Messrs. John 
Aird & Son, of Lambeth; and for the pipes and iron- 
work, Mr. R. Barrow, of the Stavely Iron Works, 
near Chesterfield. The promoters are said to be 
confident of being able to have the water in Stock- 
port in September next. 








CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Mayfair.—A meeting has been held in the 
Hanover-square Rooms, under the presidency of 
the Bishop of London, for the purpose of adopting 
measures for securing the erection of a new church 
in Mayfair. Towards the erection of the pro- 
posed new church some liberal subscriptions were 
announced, 

Leicester.—About two years ego the intersec- 
tion tower of St. Mariin’s Church was found to 
be in such a ruinous condition that the vicar and 
churchwardens resolved to have it taken down. It 
has now nearly been rebuilt, together with the 
north and south transepts. The new tower, which is 
26 feet square, is supported on four arches 16 feet 
wide by 32 feet high in the clear. (The old arches 
were 12 feet wide by 15 feet high.) It is proposed 
to surmount the new tower with a lofty broach 
spire; but at present the committee have only 
the funds sufficient to carry up the tower to the 
height of 108 feet. The works have been carried 
out by Messrs. Dove, of Islington, from the de- 
signs and under the superintendence of Mr. 
Raphael Brandon, who directed the former resto- 





submitted, and both of them above the amounts 


rations of this church. 





the second floor will be wholly used by the Shef- | 


not more than 450 feet by 180 feet. The inclined | 


[June 28, 1869. 


Welby (near Melton Mowbray).—The yor; 
church 5 By which was cso and Mh 
restored two years since, has been finally completed 
and was reopened for service on the 19th June 
The interior has been fitted up with open benches 
of deal, stained. The pulpit and reading-desk are 
of oak, filled with old oak carved panels, which 
existed in the church. The altar. rail is of moulded 
oak, on wrought foliated standards. The aig 
&e., are paved with black and red quarries jn 
patterns. The east window has been re-glazeq 
and had the stonework repaired. The contract 
for the latter portion of the restoration was carried 
out by Messrs. Morrison & Brutnell, under the 
superintendence of Mr. R. W. Johnson, of Melton 
Mowbray, architect. The expense was borne 
partly by Sir G. E. Welby Gregory, bart., and 
partly by the parishioners, 

Chichester.—The church of St. Peter the Less 
in North-street, has been enlarged and embellished 
under the directions of Mr. Draper, architect, 
The galleries have been removed, the flat ceiling 
taken down, and the timber of the roof exposed, 
The chancel, which was in a sadly dilapidated and 
, almost dangerous state, has been restored and 
_ lengthened, giving increased accommodation. At 

the east end of the chancel is a painted window, 
designed and executed, under the architect’s direc. 
_tions, by Messrs. Heaton & Butler. The subject 
_is the Saviour in the Garden of Gethsemane. In 
, digging the foundations for the enlargement of 
_ the chancel, remains of a Roman pavement were 
brought to light, and have since been presented to 
the Chichester Museum. The old square pews 
have been removed, and the church is now fitted 
up with open, low, and uniform seats, There is 
accommodation for one hundred and fifty persons, 
The exterior of the church has been improved, the 
_ tower and buttresses particularly, as the decayed 
Caen stonework is being replaced by new. Mr. 
Redman has carried out the contract. 

Lianwarne.—A new church will shortly be 
erected in this parish, to replace the present dila- 
pidated structure. The existing church is in a 
low and damp situation ; and it is proposed, ac- 
cording to the Hereford Times, to.build the new 
church on the opposite side of the road, on higher 
ground. ‘Two sites were offered, one by the Rev. 
_G. H. Bosanquet, of Broomy Close, and the other 
_ by Mr. James Edwards, of the Cloughs, Stafford. 

shire; and the committee selected the one offered 
| by Mr. Edwards, who not only gave the land but 
1502. in addition. The cost of the new church 
will be about 1,6007. The plans are being pre- 
pared by Messrs. Wingate & Co., of Hereford. 








INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION: THE 
AWARD OF PRIZES. 

THE awards of the juries will be made public on 

| Friday, 11th July, at one o’clock. The Duke of 
| Cambridge, as her Majesty’s representative, will 
‘distribute the awards to the exhibitors of the 
United Kingdom, and its colonies and depend- 
‘encies. The special representatives of foreign 
countries will distribute the awards to foreign 
| exhibitors. The ceremonial will commenee in the 
Horticultural Gardens; and there will be a pro- 
cession to the Exhibition Buildings. Military 
bands will be in attendance. We hope the sun 
will be so, too. 








«“ HALTING-PLACES.” 

A rusLic “halting-place” has been erected “ 
the centre of the carriage-way in Holborn, on t 
site previously occupied by a small and —_ 
venient provision of the same nature. et - 
internal fittings immediately connected — 
purpose of the structure, Jennings s are = 
been adopted ; while the parts inclosing au orn 
ing the interior have been treated with _ . 
gard for external effect as seemed ~~ at 
building which, while it should not be - “ 
trusive, cannot and ought not to be concea a 

The general plan of the structure 18 octag a 
having six divisions arranged round gen 
column, and'sereens thrown out to mask ee 
entrances. The framework consists of cas so . 
with panels of slate on the sides, and in the = “ 
A moulded base runs round the whole, 2a . 
pilasters on every angle, surmounted by @ 4 
forated frieze, filled in with a stellate ornam: oe 
The cornice has a billeted moulding above 7 
corona; aud at short distances along = rs 
moulding are placed pointed ornaments : simp 
character, with a larger one at each ang “ light 
covering is composed of eight castings o a 
open work, which stand at a pitch usual anaes 
ot Italian character, and support a centra o 
and octagonal lamp. ‘Iwo other lam 
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ata screens. These screens are joined to the 
main structure by flat arches, and are similar to it 
in character, but are subordin ited and kept lighter 
by the omission of the cornice. The slate panels 
have a channelled border on the outer face, with 
circular angles, and are left of their natural colour, 
the ironwork being painted bronze-green. 

The work, which is in the department of the 
City Sewers Cowmission, has been carried out’ by 
Mr. William Haywood, their engineer. Messrs. 
Barton, Sons, & Waller, were the contractors for 


the ironwork. 





Pooks Recethed. 


Rise and Progress of Painting. By Epmunxp 
Epwarp AnTRoBUvS, F.S.A. London : Staunton 
& Son, Strand. 1862. 

Wirnovt making any pretensions to originality 

or the production of new matter, Mr. Antrobus 

has done good service in putting together at this 
moment a compendious little handbook of the 
yarious schools, and a dictionary of eminent 
ainters of all countries, commencing with the 
doubtful Eucher, A.M. 1218, and running on 
to those who died last. week. The author addresses 
it specially to the younger members of society, 
who, as well as others, will find it useful, whether 
inthe Palace of Art at Brompton or in the National 
Gallery. Mr. Antrobus has been long known as 
a lover of the arts. 





Treatise on Fortification; or, Lectures delivered 
to Officers reading for the Staff. By Captain 
Lenny, F.G.S., &c. London : Mitchell, Charing- 
cross. 1862. 

For a reason difficult to understand, candidates 

for the army are not expected to possess any in- 

formation on this branch of their future profes- 
sion; and, strange to say, although a trifling 
knowledge of fortification was demanded of them 
afew years ago, the Crimean war was followed 
by the entire suppression of that little which 
before was deemed requisite. Had the Armstrong 
and other experiments which recently have shaken 
the whole science of war to its centre then trans- 
pired, one might have better understood why 
this should be; but, unless the certainly also 
rather startling ideas suggested by the use of 
earthworks tended to bring the constructive 
science of more elaborate fortification into disre- 
pute, it is not easy to comprehend the intentions 
or views of the military authorities in thus pur- 
posely ignoring the science of fortification. The 
study, however, has been sustained, to a certain 
extent, by the competition for entrance into the 

Staff College, and the qualifications required of 

candidates for staff appointments. 

Three-fourths of the English staff, it appears, 
have read Fortification with the author of this 
elaborate work, —Captain Lendy,—who is director 
of the Practical Military College of Sunbury; and 
the course now published, which must be regarded 
as a standard authority on such a subject, was 
compiled for staff officers, and is now printed at 
their urgent request, for behoof of themselves and 
their successors. The work is illustrated by up- 
wards of 100 engravings. It is dedicated, by 
permission, to the Commander-in-Chief ; in itself a 
strong recommendation. 











aiscellanen. 


Grerx Remarns In France.—A discovery is 
said to have just been made at Marseilles of the 
Tuins of a Greek circus. 

St. ALBAN’s ARCHITECTURAL Soctrry.—The 
ainual meeting of this society has just been held. 
The Rev. H. J. H. Nicholson, D.D., presided. A 
sl by Mr. Joseph Beldam, of Royston, on 
N oyston Court House,” was read by the Rev. 
Mr. Nicholson. A paper was also read on “The 

bey Restorations,” by the same gentleman. 
on Prevent Toors From Restine.—Thou- 
, = dollars are lost each year by the rusting 
niet oughs, hoes, shovels, &c. Some of this 
a be Prevented by the application of lard 
ime it is said, to all steel or iron imple- 
ian. Be three times as much lard as resin, 
hee t them together. This can be applied 
oan 4 brush or cloth to all surfaces in danger of 

lng, and they can easily be kept bright. If 
pt be laid by for the winter, give them a 
en de this, and you will be well repaid. It 
oat ept for a long time, and should always 
nd, and ready for use.— American Country 


amental pierced standards rising from the | 


Trst FOR Poisonous PapPER-HANGINGS.— 
Common spirit of hartshorn or ammonia is a sure 
test for arsenic. On application, the beautiful 
but dangerous green turns to a blue. A small 
drop, on the back of a leaf, might be made to 
reveal the secret of its deadly composition ; but 
the unnatural vividity of the green itself is almost 
sufficient. 

St. Martin’s Scooot or Art.—The annual 
conversazione of the St. Martin’s School of Art 
is to take place this, Friday, evening; when the 
medals and prizes will be distributed. Twenty- 
five students received medals in February last : 
eight of these were selected to compete for the 
national medallions; one of which was ultimately 
awarded to James Mahoney. 

New Bourtpines at Winpsor Castrz.—A 
new building for the Guard at Windsor Castle is 
in course of construction. It will be in the Early 
Koglish style, and extend from the Salisbury 
Tower, near Henry the Eighth’s Gateway, along 
the western side of the lower foundation, to the 
Old Garter Tower; and will comprise every neces- 
sary accommodation for officers and men. The 
building contains a guard-room, 74 feet by 20 
feet: at one end there is also an open corridor, 
28 feet by 20 feet; and, at the opposite end, 
officers’ apartments are to be built in the Old 
Garter Tower. Beneath this there is to be a 
kitchen, connected by an underground passage 
with the guard-room, fitted up for cooking by the 
soldiers on guard. 

PERMANENT EXHIBITION IN PaRis.—The pro- 
ject fora permanent Exhibition in Paris where 
specimens of the manufactures and products of 
every country will be collected in one spacious 
building, in order that dealers and consumers 
from all parts of the world may see them, has met 
with the approval of the Emperor. A special 
license has been granted for the admission of 
all foreign products free of duty, with liberty to 
re-export them without payment of duties ; or to 
sell them on the spot on paying the duties im- 
posed by the new international tariff. It is as- 
serted that the whole of the capital, amounting to 
600,0007., has been subscribed in France. The 
palace, which will stand near the railway-station at 
Auteuil, in Paris, will be opened for the purposes 
of the Exhibition early in the summer of 1863. 
It is stated that the building will surpass in size 
that for the present International Exhibition. 

Tue State oF RussIa.—A correspondent of 
the Siecle, writing from St. Petersburg, gives an 
account of the acts of incendiarism in that capital, 
so terrible as to recall the times of the Jacquerie, 
and to lead to the question whether this, bad as it 
is, be not the beginning of a general outbreak of 
savage vindictiveness threatening to involve society 
in desolation. During the preceding fortnight, or 
say the first half of June, fire succeeded to fire in 
every direction, spreading such devastation that 
the value of property consumed is estimated at 
100,000,000 of roubles. In one fire 500 houses 
were burned. Another set a whole faubourg in| 
flames. A third consumed 80 houses in a different 
fanbourg. The telegraph was set to work to call 
assistance from Moscow, and the answer was that 
Moscow was burning too! The most serious loss 
appears to be that caused by the destruction of a 
bazaar containing 2,000 shops filled with mer- 
chandise, and which is now a heap of ruins. By 
this ruin of property 200,000 persons are thrown 
on the streets. It was on Whit-Monday that the 
bazaar was destroyed. Other towns besides St. 
Petersburg and Moscow have also been set fire to. 

SLaTE-DRESSING MACHINES.—Mr. Henry Gilson 
has patented some improvements in the machinery 
for cutting and trimming the edges of slates. The 
machine consists of a wheel in the form of an 
ordinary fly-wheel, working upon horizontal axes 
fixed on astrong frame; with two, three, or more 
knives for cutting and trimming the slates, fixed 
at equal distances on the side of the wheel ; or, if 
two slate-cutters work at the same wheel, then 
another set of knives may be fixed upon the other 
side of the wheel in alternate order. The kuives 
should be fixed at such distances from the spokes 
of the wheel as to admit of the slate being pre- 
sented to the knife without the projecting end 
coming in contact with the spokes of the wheel. 
The knives should be of sufficient length to cut 
the sides of the largest slates in ordinary use. 
They may be fixed either parallel to the spokes of 
the wheel, or diverging slightly from them, but 
radially from the axis of motion, so that the inner 
end of the knife shall first come in contact with 
the slate. The slate to be cut is rested obliquely 
on a cutting edge fixed on the framework of the 
machine, and receives the revolving knife pro- 
gressively from its inner to its outer extremity, as 


Rattway Station at NEwWINGTON.—Progress 
is being made with the Newington Station on the 
London, Chatham, and Dover Railway. The con- 
tract for the erection has been taken by Mr. 
Lewis Shrubsole, of Faversham, and the founda- 
tions of the station and platforms are completed. 

THe Mripptz-Leven InuypaTion.—The trou- 
bles of the Middle-Level Commissioners are now, 
it is believed, almost at an end, as the dam has 
been at last finished so as:to arrest the tidal 
waters ; and, that effected, the repair of the banks 
of the drain, and the drainage of the 7,000 acres 
of inundated land, will soon be accomplished. 
The spaces between the walls of the dams have 
been filied up, and a large bank of clunch has 
been formed against its seaward face, so as to 
protect it from the influence of the tidal waters, 
This bank affords a broad footway across the 
drain, and it will be further increased. The 
efficiency of the work has been tried by the 
tide, and has stood well. The water on the land 
will be removed by syphons, 

EXCURSION OF THE SocraAL ScrENCE ASsOcIA- 
TION TO REIGATE.—In consequence of the invita- 
tion of a committee of influential gentlemen, 
residing in Reigate, Redhill, and the neighbour- 
hood, a number of members of the Social Science 
Association arrived at Redhill Station on Tuesday, 
for the purpose of visiting various philanthropic 
and other institutions in this neighbourhood. The 
party first proceeded to the cottages of the Reigate 
and Redhill Cottage Improvement Society. They 
then visited the Philanthropic Society’s Farm 
School and the Idiot Asylum at Earlswood Com- 
mon, and afterwards proceeded to Reigate, where 
they had refreshments in the new Public Hall, 
where also various gentlemen addressed the meet- 
ing. Anexcursion to the Brockham Home fol- 
lowed, with tea by invitation at Wonham Manor, 
where the founder of this Home for orphans girls 
(the Hon. Mrs. Way) resides, 

THE THaMEs EMBANKMENT Bitt.—On 21st 
June the committee met and considered various 
clauses, some of them saving the rights of the 
Crown. One clause requires that the Board of 
Works shall not appropriate or grant any part of 
such bed or foreshore, or any right or easement 
in connexion therewith, by way of compensation 
to any person for loss of river frontage or other 
damage. A clause indicating compensatory rights 
on the part of the Crown having been proposed, 
Mr. Toulmin Smith opposed the clause and an 
amendment of it, and said that in the Thames 
Conservancy Act of 1857 no rights of the Crown 
were reserved: he contended that there was not 
a scintilla of right to be set up either by the 
Crown or the Corporation of London. The clause, 
as amended, however, was adopted. It requires 
that an estimate be made of the amount of the 
diminution in value which would be caused by 
the works authorized by the act to lands on the 
bed and shore of the river below high-water 
mark, and the amount of such estimate to be 
paid by the Board of Works to the Commissioners 
of her Majesty’s Woods, Forests, and Land Re- 
venues, on behalf of her Majesty, and to the 
Conservators of the River Thames, by way of 
compensation for the right and interest aforesaid, 
before the Board should commence any works on 
the bed or shore of the river below high-water 
mark. 

Giascow CATHEDRAL: COMPLETION OF THE 
Royat Winpow.—The painted glass for the east 
window is now erected. The splayed sills have 
been replaced, and the window-frame is restored 
to its original form. The new window contains 
figures of the Evangelists—Matthew, Mark, Luke, 
and John,—contrasting with the stern prophets 
of the transept window. The upper part of the 
window is filled with diaper. To the left of the 
centre and of the spectator, but to the right in 
the window, are placed the arms of the Sovereign, 
as Queen of the United Kingdom; to the right of 
the centre, the royal arms of Scotland: close to 
the arms of her Majesty are those of the lamented 
Prince Consort; whilst the arms of the heir to 
the throne are placed on the other side, sur- 
mounted by the badge of Wales, instead of the 
usual royal crest. There is no special inscription 
of dedication. The funds were provided by Par- 
liament. The figures of the Evangelists were 
designed by Johann Von Schrandolph, historical 
painter, professor in the Royal Academy of 
Munich, &c. The ornament is from the designs 
of Maximilian Ainmiller, architect, Knight of 
the Order of St. Michael of Prussia, of the Order 
of the Red Eagle of the third class, and the 
Order of Pius IX. The Chevalier Ainmiller is 
also an honorary member of the Royal Academy, 
Munich, and inspector of the Royal Establishment 








from a pair of shears. 





of Glass Painting. 
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CoNSERVATION OF ANCIENT MONUMENTS.— 
The following Fellows of the Institute have been 
nominated by the council a committee on the 
conservation of ancient monuments and remains: 
Mr. Tite, president ; Messrs. G. G. Scott, M. Digby 
Wyatt, A. Asbpitel, James Bell, W. Burges, 
E. Christian, Joseph Clarke, B. Ferrey, T. H. 
Lewis, C. C. Nelson, J. L. Pearson, F. C. Penrose, 
A. Salvin, W. Slater, and G. E. Street. 

THe Empson Memorran Window, Batu 
AnBry.—We are glad to hear that the friends of 
the late Mr. Empson have erected a stained-glass 
window to his memory in Bath Abbey. It is 
placed over the north-west entrance. In the 
centre are represented the Four Evangelists, in 
full-length figures, with appropriate emblems: 
above them are four smaller figures, emblematic 
of Death and Victory. Underneath the Evange- 
lists, at the base of the window, is the simple 
inscription, in readable letters, “In affectionate 
remembrance of Charles Empson, of this city. 
Born 1795, died 1861.” The window has been 
executed by Chance, Brothers, of Birmingham. 
“‘ Affectionate,” in the inscription, is the right 
word: Mr, Empson was an amiable and kindly- 
hearted man, full of quaint knowledge, and was 
most esteemed where he was best known. 

CoNVERSAZ(ONE AT THE INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS.—A conversazione was held on Wed- 
nesday night at the rooms of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects, by the invitation of the 
council, and was numeroasly attended. <A varied 
and extensive collection of works of art of the 
highest character had been provided for the enter- 
tainment of the guests, and will remain open for 
iaspection for a short time. Among the objects 
exhibited are a series of original architectural 
drawings of the Palace at Whitehall, by Inigo 
Jones, and other fine drawings in water-colours, 
sent by her Majesty the Queen, under the care of 
Mr. Woodward; some beautiful works in enamel 
and jewelry, from Mr. A. J. Beresford Hope; a 
curious collection of valuable autographs and 
water-colours, with a medal of Sir C. Wren, from 
the president; a large collection of drawings by 
Flaxman, from Mr, Kibble; and many other 
interesting matters. 

SurroLk IxstituTe oF Arco a0LoGy.—The 
summer meeting of this society was held at 
Haverhill, on the borders of Essex and Cambridge- 
shire. The company was not so numerous as 
usual. Mr. W. W. Boreham, having addressed the 
company at the Court-room, Haverhill, pointing 
out more especially the vestiges of the Romans in 
Haverhill and its neighbourhood, proceeded to 
conduct the party to the church. ‘The company 
then proceeded to the above town churchyard, 
where part of the foundations of a Norman 
apsidal church had been exposed to view for the 
gratification of the visitors; and thence to the 
house of Mr. Boreham, where a collection of local 
and other antiquities, Roman, Saxon, Etruscan, 


Egyptian, &c., had been arranged. Having par- | 


taken of luncheon, the visitors started for the ex- 


cursion. Their first balt was at Little Wratting | 


From thence they went to Ketton | 


Church. 
Church. Great Wratting Church was the next 
point of attraction, and then Withersfield Church. 
The party next proceeded to Horseheath, and 
thence returned to Haverhill, where a dinner 
finished the day. 








TENDERS. 


For restoring and reseating the viliage church of 
Holywell-cum-Needingworth, Hunts. Mr. Robert Hutch- 
inson, Huntingdon, architect :— 


PRIOMARGEOD. ooccsccevesessesccsedeann 17 0 
o£ I 912 0 0 
i A ee ee ra ~—— BS @ © 
A ee oo 885 0 0 
2 - 8:617 0 


For building the distret church of St. Chad’s, near 
Malpas, Cheshire. Mr. Robert Jenn'ngs, architect :— 


MUNDO. s500s500s505ssane00505 eee Oo Oe 
Spencer ...... iSeosenbhsaucecs, | Gene a we 
Pe Oe ON 6 sos cee csacss one 15887 80 





For the erection of a residence, on the Terrace, Rich- 
mond. Mr. Bell, architect. Quantities supplied by Mr. 
E. J. Austin :— 


PP eee 
ee rey err le | 
DRMODOIG 55ias0sanss sas0<0%, as WOSOET 


£8 rer ° 


‘ ee = 7,497 
Adamson & Sons (accepted) .. 


6,937 


oococao 
eooococo 





For new premises for the London and Middlesex Bank, 
in Finch-lane, Cornhill. Mr. F. Pouget, architect. Quan- 
tities supplied :— 


Holland & Hannen............€4,550 0 0 
ABDDY ...cccccccccccccscccsoce 4,656 © © 
Mansfield & Son ...........2+. 4,410 0 0 
BGO corencvesecceccccsgccere 4580 @ © 
WORRIES icici ince ceecvsaceccs SBI S) © 
Piper & Wheeler .........ce... 4,230 0 0 
SINR souenec is sesscsensneeees SRE, Ue 
Lawrence, Brothers .......... 3,930 0 0 











For house at Mitcham, Surrey, for Mr. G. P. Bidder. 
Messrs. Hunt & Steward, architects. Quantities sup- 
plied :— 


Mansfield & Son ........+0++0+49,021 0 0 
Robinson ......cceceee-cesese 8,721 0 0 
Lawrence, Brothers .......... 8,390 0 0 
Holland & Hannen ........... 8,275 0 0 
Lucas, Brothers .......+.see+5 7,890 0 0 
DOWNS viccccssvscevcessssece Jase © 0 
Myers & Sons .......sseeeeee- 7,658 0 0 





For drainage, &c., for the Local Board of Health, Ham 
Common, Surrey :— 


Long (accepted) .......see+eee 02,249 0 0 





For Congregational chapel and schools, Plymouth. 
Messrs. Paull & Ayliffe, architects :—- 


Matcham ...cccccoccccccccsced 9,445 0 0 


BOGEN .ccccccevoccccccveccns Stal O © 
BAWIEL sccscdcrtvccccssies cece. gapus 10 0 
WUE bi vcwesenw bess voeecseaes Gye 0 20" 





For the erection of a warehouse in Wood-street, City, 
for Mr. Brett. Messrs. Tillott & Chamberlain, architects. 
Quantities supplied :— 


Myers & Sons .......seeeeee++ £5,209 0 0 
Piper & Wheeler ..........+06+- 4,993 0 0 
Lawrence & Sons ........+0+- 4,953 0 0 
Ashby & Sons .........seeee+0 4,875 0 0 
Hill, Keddall, & Robinson .... 4,846 0 0 
WUE: ccccxdssdtcccseicceseses S1n20 0 1D 
WAG iiekciemases reve caaccscces. Aeope O> 0 
GBDDON 6.6 si00scsscccccsseres, Aloen 0 
Brass (accepted) ..........+++. 4,455 0 0 





For alterations to Messrs. Merry & Nutter’s premises, 
High-street, Whitechapel. Mr. John Hudson, archi- 


tect :— 


INE v.000-000ss 00s ensennneceseenaegee 040 
BIG neice cbccse sesesecsoseceses Ble O8 
REGO BC BORG oscecseccccsssserses. SFe O83 





For cleansing and colouring the ceilings, walls, and 


cornices; painting, graining, and varnishing the pews, | 
and other repairs and decorative work to 
parish church of St. George, Camberwell :— 


the district 


DOMUBOD s vcccvsccrccecccoscesoveteans 0 © 
MIOUIGIIND 4000404400020 c¥ se bbinees: Son 0 
RIGIOIOS op ccccaneess.cccessce secs. 2ORNIO —® 
DOING sciccnicts deeds ctavessces Caen 30 oO 
PREIS ccccesssceecccsacaseecvs 2O0 0 2S 
Fisher (accepted).............--. 219 0 0 
MOK: Joo koa See ernaeseeesNeey PRES IRO TO 
Thornhill & Son ..........-+ee+. 18910 0 





For rebuilding Cheam Church, Surrey. Mr. Pownall, 
architect :— 


King, Burton, & Co. .......... £4,584 0 0 
Ashby & Horner ..........00+2 4,175 0 0 
Lawrence & Sons ........+045 4,103 0 0 
Myers....... 6s ccscccsccscoce 3095 0 © 
Piper & Wheeler ........c0002. 3,970 0 0 
Tracey & Co. .....ececc-sceee 3,908 0 0 
PERN sa besdsessdnaescssetdvae: ISR OO 
BOCK  isbse 0s svee Soceeeeve (apes “0 10 
Burrell & Spinks.............. 3,689 0 0 
Adamson & Sons.............. 3,591 0 0 
Sharpington & Cole .......... 3,561 0 0 





For building two houses in Holborn, for Mr. Prew. 
Mr. Mullins, architect :— 


Warne & Co... ..ccccccsecsecce 64,258 0 0 
POMBE Secs -staincccsscecsas. Ge 0 
RUBE! Gicnccasvesenscaneasisass GHOSE Ut se 
RCS GO HEAD sc ssccccssscssess 9,928 0 0 
POMNO! Sccesiesscerseeeasacce iar Oe 
PROC. 6650+ sew sasnge seiciesivenes, SheID LOO 
POGMOR EEC, ciccsccésseses.c Ge 0 © 





For the restoration of the parish church, at Kew Stoke, 


Somerset. Mr. John Norton, architect :— 
EIMPRCE acccs0s.'s ccccccccccces £2,045 0 0 
Marquiss & Munro............ 1,994 0 0 
I rere erm, ae 
RIOWIS oc'ocsecsedvenscscceccoces 2es0 0° 0 
FERORUET v5 cies sesesscceesseses, Ape5) 10 a0 
Beavan & Soa ....ccceccceesee 1,674 10 0 
RRB 6 6:i6:5055c0kessccevinee UOaD 1S: 
Se rr ee 





For the erection of a new Congregational church in 
Tolmers-square, Hampstead-road, including boundary 


: fence :— 

j Scrivener & White ............ £5,991 0 0 
Piper & Wheeler ........+2..+. 5,875 0 0 
MMIO: coicesc hiss se00sscesesees Se 0: © 
RRORRIOS: o:s0004s0s0ecerscecess BUSS OO 
RAUNRENGS  Sesshsscsn00 coscvese 5,490 0 0 
cls 3 TaReeeeeee coccccccccccses 5,432 0 0 
Myers & Sons .........2..e000 4,983 0 0 
Patman & Fotheringham...... 4,95) 0 0 
Jackson & Shaw............-. 4920 0 0 
Dove, Brothers................ 4,765 0 0 





For cleasing, painting, distempering, and otherwise 
repairing the inside and the outside of St. Mary’s Church, 
situate in Clarence-street, Old Kent-road. Mr. Henry 
Phillips, architect :— 

Add for painting 

pews, a. 


Whitehouse ......€280 10 0 .........€6 
GONDEN.c6.6<s000 DER OOO sccscuce OE 
BGTGWON ccsicscvs SE0 12 °@) cccsesss 8S 
RBUGkin ...ccocess 188 @ O seceicce 85 
Brighton ....ccce 198 10 O ..cccore 40 
Fortesque........ 179 0 O .weccreee 40 
Con & Catier...26. 278°10 0 cascscee @ 
Sawyer (accepted) 120 0 © ........ 60 





minister’s and master’s 


For erecting new schools, 
Mr. William J. 


houses, at Frome Selwood, Somerset. 
Willcox, architect :— 


BNP) we nscd sasbensdcsseeess eee a 2 
BONVEN BCS, occwcvssscccccece B00 8 ® 
Hodder, Greenland, & Chislett 2,513 0 0 
DAVIS SEBO. cc scccccccccccece B8,805° 0:0 
Ashman (accepted)............ 2,062 0 0 








* Accepted ; but chapel only to be built at present. 


[June 28, 1862, 


————— 
For Huntingdon Corn Exchange. Mr. 
inson, Huntingdon, architect :— Robert Huteh. 
Bird (accepted)..........++00+.1,289 0 0 








—————— 
TO CORRESPONDENTS, 

8. & L, (next week).—C. G. 8.—G. L—J. H.—T. F—¢, J. H~ 
Intendi g Competitor (address the directors).—G, F. T. (next week), — 
Mr. F. (ditto).—G. T. (ditto).—Subscriber (we are not aware that the 
architect is yet appointed).—J. K -H. N. H.—T. M. R. (shall appear) 
E. ©. H. (ditto).—J. A. (shall have attention) —J, L—0.B.—B a” 
J. M.-F. 8. 

NortE.— Fhe responsibility of signed articles and 
papers read at public meetings, rests, of course 
with the authors. 4 

¢x~ NOTICE. — All Communications respecting 
Advertisements, Subscriptions, dc., should be ad: 
dressed to ‘‘ The Publisher of the Builder,” No, } 
York-street, Covent Garden. All other Commy. 
nications should be addressed to the “ Editor,” and 
Not to the “‘ Publisher.” 


Advertisements cannot be received for the current 


week's issue later than FIVE o'clock 
Thursday. iy 








ee 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


HORNSEY.—Near to the Wood-green Railway Station, the first 
portion of valuable Freehold Building Ground, 


R. BRAY, Jun. is instructed to SELL, 
at the MART, on TUESDAY, the Ist JULY, at TWELVE 
o’clock, in Seventeen Lots, the first portion of » valuable FREEHOLD 
ESTATE, formerly knowa as part of the Lordship-lodge Estate, situate 
in Lordship-lane, in the parish of Tottenham, withiu half a mile of 
the Wood-green Railway Station, and offering eligible sites for the 
erection of suburban residences —Particulars and conditions of sale 
with plans of the estate, may be had of Messrs. RUY & CART: 
WRIGHT, 8 plicitors, 4, Lothbury, E.C. ; of Messrs. FORD & LLOYD, 
Solicitors, 4, Bloomsbury-square, W.C. ; of JOSH. IVIMEY, Esq. Solici- 
tor, 8, staple inn, Holborn ; at the Nag’s Head, Wuod-green; at the 
Ship, Tottenham ; at the Angel, Edmonton ; and at the Offices of 
the Auctioneer, 16a, King’s-road, Bedford-row, W.C. 











STUCKEWELL, SURREY, contiguous to the Clapham-road. 

R. BRAY, Jun. will SELL, at the MART, 
l' on TUESDAY, the 8th of JULY, at TWELVE o’clock, in 15 lots, 
the last portion of a valuab'e ESTATE, eligible for building purposes, 
contiguous to the Swan Tavern, Clapham-road, and presenting sites 
fur the erection of detached or semi-detached villas, with ample depths 
allotted for garuen ground, ‘The roads and sewers have been made, 
and the water mains laid.—Particulars and conditions of sale, with a 
plan of the Estate, may be had of Messrs. ANDREW ATKINS & 
IRVINE, Solicitors, No. 5, White Hart-court, L -mbuard-street ; at the 
Swan, Stockwell ; at the Castle, Tooting ; the White Lion, Sireatham ; 
at the Mart; and at the Offices of the Auctioneer, 16a, King’s-road, 
Bedford-row, W.C. 





R. WILLIAM ELLISON, 
ARCHITECT and CONSULTING SURVEYOR, 
13, FENCHURCH-BUILDINGS, FENCHURCH-STREET, E.C. 


A RCHITECTURAL ASSISTANCE. 
Every description of Architectura: Drawings prepared, and 
Perspectives Ouilined or Coloured, by 
Mr. T. T. MARDON, Jun. ; 
Also, Duplicate or Tracings of Engineering Drawings, Surveys, &c, 
7, Juhn-street, Bedford-row, W.C. Office hours, Ten to Four. 


TO STONE MASONS. 
OOD BANKER HANDS WANTED, 
FW immediately.—Apply to JOHN BROOK, Foreman of Masons, 
Cliffurd Priory, near Herefurd. x 











TO JOINERS. 
HyXPERIENCED BENCH HANDS, accus- 
tomed to Gothic work in wainscot oak, may meet wi 
EMPLOYMENT, by applying by letter to E. H. Post-office, Notting- 
ham. None but first-class hands need apply. 


IMBER TRADE.—WANTED, an expe- 


rienced PERSON to go Abroad, to superintend the peegeree 
of Wood for the English market. A knowledge of the ppencny J Ly 
saw-mills indispensable. Liberal terms will be given, and wages rt 
those thoroughly comp-tent need apply.—Address, Y. Z. Messrs. Baily, 
Brothers, Royal Exchange Buildings, C srnbil!, London, E.C. 


RAVELLER WANTED, for Fire-bricks, 
Chimney-pots, &c.—The Cleveland Fire-brick and Putte? 
Company, Limited, are desirous of ENGAGING an energe pa a rm 
TOWN TRAVELLER, havivg a good connexion amongst ms is 
fire-bricks, shippers, builders, &c. Also, a suitable small at 4 re 
part of one. The fire-bricks are of most excellent quality.—APP!Y 


Mr. PRATT, Stokesley, Yorkshire, 0 


O JOINERS.—Persons desirous of taking 
ra 
a large quantity of OAK FLOORING to lay, may hea 
particulars on application to A. B, Post-office, Stowmarket, Suffolk. 


TO ARCHITECTS. 


ANTED, in an Office in the Country, Ls 
Steady, Active, JUNIOR ASSISTANT, thoroughly Tee ‘a 
to assist in all the departments, and capable of taking askttar or 
the Office under the principal. None need apply whose chants 
integrity and ability will not bear strict investigation — no 
stating terms, age, references, and capabilities, 582, Mi 
ties Herald Office, Birmingham. 


Sil ee 

ANTED, an intelligent YOUTH, “> 

or 19, to assist as STOREKEEPER, weighing by As only (pre 

goods, and the keeping of workmen’s time.—Apply by of s. Statione?, 
paid), in own handwriting, to G. M. D, care of Mr. Robins, 


57, Tooley-street, S.E. Good character required. 
ANTED, SIX good JOINERS, and @ 


cond-hand MORTISING MACHINE; also an A 
DOOR AfpRENTICE to the Carpentering and Joining — ADP sale: 
full particulars, to Mr. F. CUSHING, London-road, Enfield, 


sex, N. 


gc. 

e . Ss 

ANTED, an intelligent, clever GLA’ of 

CUTTER, who thoroughly understands pot geet ay 

wholesale Glass-dealer in all the departments of vr bie calonlator. 
crown glass, can write a good hand, and is a quick = set hon 
Apply, stating salary required, and references as to Ms | ° 

and competency, to Messrs. BUCHAN & SON, Wholesa 

Southampton. 


a 

hly 

ANTED, a first-class and thong 

ractical MANAGER for the Decoration an West 
nee—Auety, inclosing references, to WILLIAM FRY & co 


moreland-street, Dublin, 


ANTED, immediately, 


Office in the provinces, TWO JUNI 
Apply by post, stating terms, to T. J ECKYLL, 
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London. 


. 9 
in an Architects 
No, 8, Furnival’s aad 
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